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THE CABINET OFFICERS 


John Hay. Elihu Root. Ji 
Philander C. Knox. Lyman J. Gage. Charles E. Smith. a a 
John D. Long. Ethan A. Hitchcock. James Wilson. e 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


Changes in the Cabinet are almost certain 
to occur when a new President takes office, but 
at President Roosevelt’s special request, Mr. | 


McKinley’s chief advisers have consented to | 


—_ awit 
| 


retain their positions. Superior photographs of | 
these eminent and useful public men are repro- | 
duced on the front cover page. 

The newspapers have so much to say about 
members of the Cabinet that formal biographies 
are superfluous. Most of them were known to 
the public before they accepted their present | 
posts. Secretary Hay, President Lincoln’s | 
private secretary and biographer, had been | 
ambassador to Great Britain. Secretary Gage 
was very prominently identified with the financial | 
interests of the West, and had served three terms 
as president of the American Bankers’ Associa- | 
tion. Secretary Root and Attorney-General 
Knox were leading figures at the bar. Secretary 
Long had been Congressman and Governor of 
Massachusetts. Secretary Hitchcock had been | 
ambassador to Russia, and Postmaster-General 
Smith represented this country at the same court 
as minister before our legation was raised to the 
rank of embassy. Secretary Wilson had been 
Congressman, director of an agricultural experi- 
ment station, and professor in lowa Agricultural | 
College. 

Two members of the Cabinet are native New | 
Englanders, Secretary Long having been born in 
Maine and Postmaster-General Smith in Con- 
necticut. Secretary Hay was born in Indiana, 
Secretaries Gage and Root in New York, Secre- | 
tary Hiteheock in Alabama, Attorney-General | 
Knox in Pennsylvania and Secretary Wilson in | 
Scotland. . The average age of the eight men is | 
a little over sixty-two years. Secretary Root is 
the youngest, being only fifty-six. Secretaries 
Hitchcock and Wilson, the oldest, are sixty-six. 
Secretary Hay celebrated his sixty-third birthday 
October 8th. 

Five of the Cabinet ministers are college grad- 
nates, two had academic education, and the only 
“‘self-educated’? man, Secretary Wilson, educated 
himself so thoroughly that he was called to his 
present position from a college professorship. 

Only three of the eight men, Secretaries Gage, 
Long and Wilson, were members of President 
McKinley’s original Cabinet, appointed in 1897. 
Secretary Hay suceeeded Secretaries Sherman 
and Day; Secretary Root succeeded General 
Alger ; Secretary Hitchcock succeeded Mr. Bliss; 
Postmaster-General Smith succeeded Mr. Gary, 
and Attorney-General Knox succeeded Mr. 
Justice McKenna of the United States Supreme 
Court and Governor Griggs of New Jersey. 


This being the hunting season, ambi- 
tious sportsmen are invited to cast an eye toward 
Somerset Mountain, which is a landmark of 
Middlesex County, Connecticut. A Portland 
man who climbed that mountain one day in 
September met and vanquished a rattlesnake five 
feet and two inches long. There is a good deal 
of ‘‘glory’’ in killing a reptile like that, and there 
might be considerable excitement also: give the 
shake a chance, and he would not be afraid to 
fight back. ee 

With exercises of surpassing interest 
Dartmouth College celebrated, September 24th 
and 25th, the centennial anniversary of the 
graduation of Daniel Webster. Many notable 
men took part in the proceedings, and empha- 
sized the fact of Dartmouth’s growth—as 
evidence of which they laid the corner-stone of 
Webster Hall, a new administration building. 
In commemoration of these events The Com- 
panion takes pleasure in reproducing an unfa- 
miliar portrait of Webster from a rare old 
daguerreotype, supposed to be the last likeness 
taken of him. A short time before Webster’s 
death it was made for a sculptor named Jones, 
who used it in preparing a bronze medallion. 
In 1851 Mr. Jones gave it to Mrs. C. D. Stuart 
of Huntington, Rhode Island, and some six years 
ago, at the solicitation of Mr. M. D. Bisbee, 
librarian of Dartmouth, Mrs. Stuart presented it 
to the college. Profile portraits of Webster are 
by no means common, and although this one 
does not show the great man at his best, the 
marks of age being very apparent, it is especially 
noteworthy as a late likeness of Webster, and 
one, moreover, “Which has never before been 
published. 


“The most novel messenger route in 
Maine,”’ as one newspaper calls it, has been 
established by a Rockland physician. The 
doctor went to the island of Matinicus, not long 
ago, to attend a sick child—a night voyage over 
twenty miles of raging sea, in a little sloop which 
was guided to harbor by a huge bonfire built at 
the end of the island. With him the doctor took 
a half-dozen carrier-pigeons, and after he came 
back to the mainland a pigeon was released every 
day, bearing tidings of the child’s condition. 
The bird flew from Matinicus, twenty miles, 
to Tenants Harbor, where the doctor has a 
homing-loft, and from that place the message 


-have a game with them and their mother. 





was telephoned to the doctor’s office in Rockland. 


THE YOUTH'’S 


But perhaps the point of interest in all this is | 


not the bird’s journey, but the man’s. Some 
time, let us hope, a down-east novelist will 
picture the adventurous voyages physicians have 
made to reach patients on Maine islands—even 
those within a few miles of Portland. In the 
days before the steamboats, and frequently now 
when these craft do not serve, a call to such a 
place might involve dangers and discomforis that 
a deed to the island itself would hardly compen- 
sate. Time and again the members of “the 
heroic profession” have risked their lives under 
such conditions. But when did a good doctor 
ever hesitate to risk his life if there was a chance 
to save another? 


“Judicious advertising is the keystone 
of success,”’ sure enough ; but what shall we say 
of boomerang advertising? Representatives of 
two firms in Portland, Maine, drove out along a 
suburban road the other day with a wagon-load 
of wooden sign-boards. Never troubling to ask 
permission, they invaded fields and orchards, and 
wherever they found a conspicuous tree, any- 
where within fifty feet of the road, they nailed a 
sign on it. One or two landowners caught the 
scamps at work and ejected them with vigor and 
enthusiasm, but in most cases the mischief was 
done before people found it out. Happily, how- 
ever, the matter was not allowed to rest there. 
Three or four citizens whose trees had been 
defaced and damaged got together, talked the 
thing over, and then followed the vandals right 
over their route and pledged forty families not to 
trade with the firms responsible for-the wooden 
signs. And considering -that the signs got torn 
down and brdken up in the course.of these pro- 
ceedings, it is fair to assume that the Portland 
merchants would have found it more profitable 
to do their advertising through the newspapers. 

Speaking about trees, they deserve better 
treatment than merely to be let alone. The 
Litchfield, Connecticut, chapter of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution has the right idea 
about that. It has made special effort to prevent 
the needless destruction of roadside trees, it has 
incited people to plant trees, it has interested the 
children in the study of trees, and recently it has 
“mapped” all the historical and noteworthy trees. 
The map, which shows all the village streets and 
residences, also shows the three “colonial syca- 
mores,” survivors of the thirteen that Oliver 
Wolcott planted and named for the colonies; 
elms planted by Calhoun when he was a student 
at the famous Litchfield Law School; the big 
elm that has long been the “‘village sign-post.;’’ 
the elm that used to be the whipping-post; the 
oldest tree in the village, an immense oak, the 
last survivor of the forest with which Litchfield 
Hill was covered when it was settled, in 1720— 
and others, younger, which will be famous in 
their turn as they.take on the dignity of age. 
The map gives the history as well as the location 
of the trees. So much of the past is thus made 
secure because it is put beyond the reach of 
tradition and hearsay, and the people of the 
present are benefited, both sentimentally and 
practically, by the pious effort. How Doctor 
Holmes, that loving connoisseur of trees, would 
have rejoiced at it! 

*® 


JAMES, THE CROW. 


Only those who have become familiar with the 
social crow and his oddities know how interesting 
he is asa pet. The London Spectator tells of 
a crow pet in a way to inspire a desire in the 
reader to own one. The crow in question was 
taken from the nest when young and confined to 
the limits of a back yard in the city, where he 
soon learned to make himself more than at home. 

His first duty was that of a “watch-bird.” 
When the bell rang, the dog barked and “James” 
crowed; but he soon began to show his feelings 
by hissing when he was angry, and talking 
softly in his own way when pleased. He has 
become quite the cock of the walk, both the dog, 
a terrier renowned for fighting, and the huge 
family cat being in terror of him. Indeed, he 
chases both of them round the yard. 

The servant is fond of having what she calls 
“a pantomime,” that is, getting the three animals 
in a room together, and watching the bird give 
chase to the others. The cat mews, and the dog 
howls and hides his face in her skirts for protec. 
tion ; but neither of them is ever hurt. 

In the autumn James took a great fancy toa 
family of pups which lived next door, and insisted 
on getting over the wall as often as possible to 
She, 
a collie, and hardly more than a pup herself, 
thought ita great joke, and danced about, shaking 
her head and beating him down with her fore- 
paws. At last the game became so rough that 
it had to be stopped, lest James should come to 
grief. 

The crow’s great delight is to come into the 
house. He demands admittance by determined 
knocks with his beak at the back door or kitchen 
window. Fierce as he was at first, he now 
enjoys nothing more than being stroked, holding 
his head down and chattering the while. He is 
very neat, and even during winter he taps impa- 
tiently at the window in order that he may come 
in and have his bath. The cold-water faucet is 
turned for him, and he walks to and fro under 
it, sp!ashing himself to his heart’s content. He 
is a fine bird; with a strong personality, and 
insists on having his own way. 


COMPANION. 


The one great virtue of Burnett’s Vanilla Ex- 
tract is purity. It is real vanilla extract and nothing 
but vanilla extract. Always use Burnett's. LAdv. 


ETIQUETTE. 


well-being, man. 
life, as pag by Mrs. 
50 Cent 








Highest form of good breeding, devel- 
opment of the moral and physical 

woman or child in every station in 
Jefferson Davis and others. 


s a Copy, Postage Paid. 
A Be your own lawyer, a vaiuable legal adviser 
+ in time of need. 25 Cents, Postage Paid. 


WM. M. L. MCADAMS, 14 Federal St., BosToN, MASss. 





Orders taken for Hand-Made 
Worsted Slippers, lamb’s-wool 


soles. Send for Circular. 
WINTHROP SHOE Co., Winthrop, Mass. 





A dainty morsel made from deli- 
cious fresh crackers with ‘‘Penolia”’ 
(peanut butter) between. Sample at 


Boston Food Fair. 
SOLD AT GROCERY STORES. 
Large Box 10 cents. 
Penolia Food Co., New Haven, Ct. 











Those who are 
“run down” or 
are recovering 
from an attack of 
sickness, find sn ad 
Grape Juice especially valu- 
able. It puts new life into the 
worn out body, it creates an im- 
mediate vigor from which there is 
no reaction. Welch’s Grape Juice 
gives zest to the returning appetite. 
It imparts the rosy glow of health 
to the pallid cheeks of the invalid, 
Take a small glassful at each meal. 
Sold by druggists and fancy grocers. 
THE WELCH CRAPE JUICECO. |} 
9 Westfield, N.Y. 
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Royal Fruit Jar. 


By every test the best perfect vacuum ; 
no metal in contact with fruit. Fine, clear 
glass. Handsome square shape. Has the 
celebrated Self-Sealing Fastening. Every 
Jar perfect. Use it once and vo": will use 
no other. If you want the best fruit-jar 
rings made, ask for Smalley’s Wide Black, 
or White for Metal-Covered Jars. Smal- 
ley’s Crowu Rubber for Glass-Top Jars. 

etail by all first-class dealers of Fruit 
Jars, and wholesale only by the mfrs., 


A. G. SMALLEY & CO., Boston and New York. 








Burdett 
College 
Admits 
New 
Pupils” 
Daily. 


Sessions from Sept. 3d to June 27th. Open for 
visitors all the year round. Prospectus free. 


Burdett e 4 of Actual Business and 
Shorthand, 694 Washington St., Boston. 

















Heat 5 Rooms $75 


7 Rooms 95 
Your 9 Rooms 125 
PIPING, 


REGISTERS, Etc., 
ALL COMPLETE. 


House 


witha 


Di gz hton Furnace 


If your old furnace has given out see 
what it will cost to repair it, then 
write to us for a price on a new 
DieHTon. Lvery Part Warranted. 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 
Write for Catalogue. Taunton, Mass. 




















CAMERAS 


Less than Half Price! 





_ 2 F Korona. 


We have bought the factory’s 
entire remaining stock of latest 
model Korona Cameras, and we 
offer them to you at less than one- 
half the regular prices. We guaran- 
tee them to be perfect goods, and 
the same cameras that have sold all 
this season at twice the price we 
ask. Mail orders filled same day 
we receive order, and if you do not 
find the camera just as we state and 
perfectly satisfactory, send it back 
and we will refund your money. 





PONY KORONA. 


The smallest and most compact 4x5 
cycle-folding Camera, covered with finest 
grain leather, best Korona achromatic 
lens, time and instantaneous shutter, 
reversible view finder, focusing scale. 
Hooded ground glass for focusing. Thou- 
sands of them have been sold for $8.00. 


Our special price complete $3 2 5 
e 


KORONA 2 F. 


See cut. One of the most popular 4x5 cycle- 
folding cameras on the market. Rising and 
falling front. Spring actuated ground glass. 
Hooded finder. Instantaneous symmetrical 
lens. Model B shutter. Leather-covered 
carrying case to hold camera and three 
holders. A novel feature is the side curtains 
provided to shield the ground glass when 
focusing. Factory price, $12. Our price, 


including 1 double plate $5 75 
® 





with 1 double plate holder, 
KORONA 1 C. 
This Camera is made with the 
same care as the higher-priced cam- 
eras. Is one of the most popular 
4x5 folding style. Finest achro- 
matic lens. Model B shutter. Rising 
and falling front. Removable ground 
glass. Hooded finder. Factory 
price, $10.00. Our price, including 


lens shutter and one $3 75 
* 


plate holder, 


holder and carrying case, 

This is a cycle camera 
Korona 3 B. with a reversibie back 
and many other advantages usually confined to 
high-priced instruments. Reversible back. 
Vertical swing back. Rising and _ falling front 
movements, Special symmetrical lens. Model 
D shutter. Hooded finder. Sole leather case to 
carry camera and six holders. 4x5 pictures. 
Factory price, $16.00. Our price, in- $7 
cluding 1 plate holder and case, 








This series contains all 
Korona 2. the adjustments and con- 
veniences of a complete hand camera. It will 
fully answer all the requirements of general 
photographie work, including landecapes, 
trait: and architecture. Reversible back. € 
zontal swing back. Vertical and horizontal front 
movements. Rack and pinion. Brilliant finder. 
Instantaneous symmetrical lens. odel D shut- 
ter. Sole leather case to carry camera and three 
holders. Factory price, 4x5, $25.00; 5x7, $32.00. 
Our price, 4x5, #12.25; 5x7, ¥15.50. 





Our large sporting goods Catalogue mailed for 3 2-cent stamps. 


Iver Johnson Sporting Goods Company, 


Successors to John P. Lovell Arms Co., Boston, Mass. 
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LOW whistle cut the mellow stillness 

of the autumn evening. 
**There’s the boys!’’ muttered Uncle 
Ozro Fales, as he rolled cautiously off the 
bed. He was fully dressed with the excep- 
tion of his long boots and his coat. He pulled 
on the boots and began to fumble for his coat. 

“Don’t dast to strike a light,” he whis- 
pered to himself. ‘‘Marshy’s got an ear like 
a cat.”” Uncle Ozro seized the bottom stick 
of the white ‘cotton curtain and braced it 
diagonally across the window. ‘“Let’s reef 
an’ see what the weather is,”” he mumbled. 
Away off to the south he spied the tiny 
yellow gleam of the Halfway Rock light. 
Its radiance was dim, for above all rode the 
white September moon, and the ocean was 
sprinkled with broken silver shiverings of 
light. 

Under the apple-trees at a little distance 
‘from the house was a shadowy group of 
men. As Uncle Ozro looked at them, he 
heard the sound of missiles among the 
branches, 

“Douse their pictur’s!’”’ he muttered. 
“Hev they turned pirates quick’s this?”” He 
pushed up the creaking sash and shouted: 

“There’s a whole firkin of them apples 
settin’ right there on the ground! What ye 
cloutin’ that tree fur?’’ 

A murmur of expostulation reached him. 
A figure detached itself from the shadowy 
group and came toward the window. It 
was an old man, who grumbled in hushed 
tones: 

“What the nation ye thinkin’ of, hollerin’ 
like that, Oz?”’ 

“No sense in clubbin’ that tree all to flin- 
ders !”’ said Ozro. 

“There’s no sense in routin’ up the whole 
neighborhood, either,’’ the old man replied. 
“If ye’re ready, ye’d better hiper along ’fore 
the folks get to stirrin’.”” 

As Uncle Ozro lowered his dunnage bag 
out of the window, a curigus thrill from his 
departed youth came over him. He could 
almost imagine that again he was sixteen 
years old, and running away to sea. 

As he stood on the ground outside, he 
gave one more look back into the little room. 
“T reckon I’ll get back to ye some time,” he 
thought, for his own comforting ; “but with 
them as goes down to the sea in ships, there 
ain’t no tellin’.”” He sighed, and stooping, 
rolled his canvas bag on his shoulder, over 
his crooked elbow. ‘ 

“Lucky that hollerin’ didn’t wake up the 
fam’ly,”’ said his companion, as they started 
across the grass. 

Squeak, bang! Up went a window behind 
them. 

“Father!”’ came the shrill challenge of a 
woman’s voice. 

The two old men stopped. “Father!”’ came 
the hail again, this time more imperious. 

“Too late to luff now,” whispered the other 
old man to Uncle Ozro. “Might jest ’s well 
claw off and get into the wind.” 

The two went scuttling away toward the 
group under the tree. But the woman pursued 
them. She stood in the center of the little 
band before the fugitives had time to escape. 
She hugged her wrapper around her gaunt form 
and was tall, stern and uncompromising. 

“Father, I’ve reckoned ye was up to some- 
thing fora month!” she snapped. “Now what 
does this mean?” 

No one made answer. She walked round, 
peering first into one face and then into another. 
“Oh, I know you all!’”’ she said. ‘You needn’t 
duck your heads from me. Ye ought to be 
ashamed of yourselves, comin’ an’ tuggin’ an 
old man off away from his home.” 

“There hain’t call for no such language to 
us, Mis’ Hilton!” growled one of the men. 
“We're willin’ to take all the blame that be- 
longs to us, but you ask your father if it ain’t 
him that’s takin’ us instead of tother way.” 

Marcia Hilton hitched her wrapper more 
closely about her thin form. “Are ye goin’ to 
Stand there an’ be lied about, father?”’ she 
asked, nipping her words spitefully. 

Uncle Ozro ground his toe thoughtfully into 
his dunnage bag. . 

“I'll tell ye just how it is, Marshy,’” he 


began, plaintively. ‘We was in hopes to get | 








woman snapped. 
house there an’ go to bed !’”’ 


**GRAYBEARDS LINED THE RAIL AND 
PLACIDLY GAZED UP AT THE FACES STAR- 
ING AT THEM FROM THE LINERS’ DECKS.”’ 


| away without stirrin’ up any touse, but so | 
| long’s ye’re here, 1’ll explain to ye. Me an’ 
the rest of the men here have had to stand 
everything from that crowd of deep-water 
| fellers down to the store. It’s twit, twit, twit 
all the whole continyal time. I’ve got tired of 
| havin’ such men as old Jote Austin tell me that 
| I ain’t fit to talk sea with him ’cause I’ve only 
| coasted between the Penobscot an’ Boston. I 
tell ye, it’s aggravatin’.”’ 

“Well?” the woman broke in on the 
stammering explanation of the old man, her 
voice like the snap of a whip-lash. 

“So- I traded round an’ got that topmast 
| schooner that’s been layin’ idle down to 
| Quahaug Cove—didn’t cost me —”’ 
| ‘The daughter set her lips. ‘“Uhat’s what ye 
| done with that strip of land ye sold—swapped 

it into that old rotten tub of a schooner, an’ 
| you a-sayin’ ye put your money in the bank !’” 
“*Marshy, all I’ve got is mine, an’ I’ve worked 
| an’ airned it,’’ said Uncle Ozro, with dignity. 
| **You don’t understand how things at my time 
| of life cutsin. The other boys here feel jest as 
|I do. They’ve been sassed by them deep- 

water fellers till they’re sick an’ tired. So 
| we’ve jest got up a v’yage to show ’em. The 
| boys here have gone in with me on the stores, 

an’ it ain’t in noways expensive.” 
| “What do ye reckon ye are goin’ to do, 
| anyway ?. Where are you settin’ out for?’’ 

Uncle Ozro looked round at the earnest faces 
|of his band, seeking support. ‘‘West Injies, 

ain’t it, boys?” he said. 

“That’s it, skipper, West Injies!’”? was the 
answering growl in chorus. 

“Nippity-pucker on your West Injies!” the | 





“follow me!’’ 


stared on this scene of mutiny without ability 
to speak. Then she dashed toward the house, 
screaming, “Will, Will-yum, Will, father’s 


"99 


runnin’ away! 


But William was weary with his day of | 


trawl-pulling. It took,some time to make him 
understand the astonishing fact that his father- 
in-law, in company with other graybeards, was 


**You go back into the 


Uncle Ozro swung his dunnage bag to his 
shoulder and started down the hill into the 
broad radiance of the moon. “Crew of the 
Lettie Ann,” he called over his shoulder, 


cutting up a regular sixteen-year-old prank. | 
Several neighbors heard the cries at the 


Hilton home, and shouted questions from their 
windows. William Hilton rushed out into the 
highway, buttoning his pea-jacket over his 


| undershirt. He entered the village meeting- 


house close by, and the next moment the old 
bell was sending out its alarum. Soon men 
came running up the hill, each with a bucket, 
and asking one another where the fire was. 
Hilton desisted from his bell-ringing and 
explained. 

His wife was at hand, and gave a roster of 
the old men. Nearly every family in the village 
was represented. Some of the men laughed, 
others stormed, and some of the women cried. 
Then all started post-haste for the cove. But 
the shrewd old Yankee coasters, although boys 
again in spirit, were not boys in wits. When 
they had rowed away from the wharf they had 
towed out all the dories and had left them 
moored among the Hampton boats. Already 
the fugitives were climbing aboard the old 
topsail schooner, Lettie Ann. The watchers 
on shore heard the old blocks creaking and saw 
the black canvas slowly raised and peaked. 
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$1.75 a Year. Sinore Cortes 5 Cents. 


a 
fellows get out to sea in that old hooker with 
the fall storms comin’ on, we’ll never see ’em 
again !”’ 

Some of the women began to weep again, 
and the men went crunching up and down the 
shell-strewn beach, raging impotently. At last 

one young fellow threw off his clothes and 

plunged into the water. “I'll swim out to 
the dories!”’ he shouted. 

He was a sturdy swimmer, and soon he 
clambered into a dory, got out the oars, and 
came rowing back to the beach. Crews 
were told off for two Hampton boats, and 
these filled the dory on the return trip. But 
by this time the Lettie Ann showed merely 
as a black spot against the silver track of the 
moon; she was out past Cow Island and the 
Reefs, and was standing bravely away into 
the sky-line of the broad Atlantic. 

For its size a Hampton boat is the swiftest 
craft along the New England coast, and the 
feeling of the people as they straggled home 
was that by noon of the next day the patri- 
archal crew of the Lettie Ann would be 
returned to their firesides. But the old chaps 
on the schooner were said to be as shrewd 
navigators as could be found along the coast 
of Maine. 

Shortly before noon of the second day the 
two Hampton boats came tossing back into 
the cove. ‘hey had their original crews, no 
more, no less. 

“We did the best we could,” said Hilton 
to the breathless neighbors who had rushed 
down to the wharf. “We come up with’em 
late in the afternoon, an’ we give ’em a hail 
an’ was reckonin’ to go aboard, but they 
stood us off as though we had been pirates. 
We doubled on ’em an’ stood in close, an’ I 
yelled to’em we was comin’ on board. Father 


Fales had the wheel and Captain Dickson’ 


did the talkin’. When he saw us luff to 
come ’longside, he yelled, ‘Stan’ by to repel 
boarders!’ An’ up to the rail come ten of 
them old fellers, each with a gun. 

“Say,” cried Hilton, looking about the 
group of citizens, ‘‘I’ll bet there ain’t a gun 
left in this place! Well, as I was sayin’, 
they lined up an’ aimed at us. I just planned 
on goin’ right aboard. But just as trueasa 
sculpin’s the homeliest fish that swims, them 
old men of ours fired on us. I don’t know 
as they meant to hit us, but one of the bullets 
went right through the spritsail of my bo’t.’’ 

“1’d have gone aboard jest the same,” 
mumbled one of the deep-water patriarchs of 
the village. “Men that hain’t ever been 
out of sight of the Two Lights hain’t very 
desp’rit characters.” 

Hilton turned on the caviler with anger. 
“It’s you an’ your kind, Jote Austin, that’s 
driv’ them old men to this with your twit- 
tin’ !’’ he roared. There was an answering 
how! of execration from the other villagers. 

“Ye can blame me an’ the others here,’”’ 
Hilton went on, “if ye want to for not bringin’ 


The procession of old men|’em back, but 1 reckon we done all that we 
| started after him. For a moment Mrs. Hilton | could. We followed along for hours, but they 


wouldn’t listen toa thing. The amount of it 
is, they’ve been driv’ crazy by the eternal nag, 
nag, nag of them old deep-water braggers 
here!’”’ and heand the rest of the crowd scowled 
on the abashed and contrite old men. “It 
wa’n’t safe to go no further with ’em, so we 
come home again.”’ 

There followed days of cold, driving rains, 
and one storm came up that passed for the real 
equinoctial. In the village anxiety gave way 


| to despair; few believed that the round-bellied 


old Lettie Ann had lived through the fierce 
gales. 

At about this time queer reports got into the 
city newspapers, reports that excited little 
credence, and were classed with stories of the 


| sea-serpent and other marine wonders, Officers 


of transatlantic steamers and skippers of big 
boats declared that the Flying Dutchman was 
off the coast somewhere between the Georges 
Bank and the latitude of Hatteras. 

Then came reports of a sea- washed old hooker 
of antique topmast pattern, that sogged and 
rolled and swashed up out of the clinging fogs. 
For the most part she was staggering east, 
west, north or south right in the broad path in 
the sea given over to the big liners. Time and 
again she came out of the blank fog at the edge 
of the Bank, as some towering ocean express 
raged down toward her. Like an old man, 
shambling down a narrow sidewalk, the 
unwieldy hooker appeared to be taking up all 
the room. 

But always by marvelous chance she just 


“Men,” cried Hilton at last, “if those old escaped. And so marvelous seemed the chance 


oe 
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that it was said there was something supernatural | that moment not a word would Ozro speak to 


about the craft. Her general aspect was extraor- 
dinary. Graybeards lined the rail and placidly 
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any of them. 
As it happens when one of a crowd of children 


solemnly shook hands, while the crowd found 
relief for their feelings in an uproarious cheer. 
| ‘The occasional guest who is invited te the 


gazed up at the faces staring at them from the | refuses “to play any more,” this incident and the | 


liners’ deeks. A gaunt old man, whose white 


beard swirled and snapped around his face, beld | 


the wheel. Another old man perched on the | 
house, puffing dolefully on a conch-shell—a fog: | 
hail that was about as effective as the peep of a 
spring frog. J } 

When these stories of the modern Flying | 
Dutchman came at last to the little Maine | 
village, half the families pondered sorrowfully and | 
then went into mourning. It seemed a dreadful 
thing to credit—this report that the ghosts of the 
village patriarchs were haunting the ocean and 
scaring the wits out of the chief officers of the | 
transatlantic liners. 

There was, however, very much of reality to | 
life aboard the Lettie Ann. The most interest- 


staggering about in the path of the sea-giants, | 
inviting disaster a dozen times every twenty-four | 
hours. 

Uncle Ozro Fales was the only man aboard 


who pretended to have any knowledge of naviga- | and the headland. On each occasion people got | 


tion. His apparatus consisted of 
a battered old quadrant, some steel 
dividers and a Maine farmers’ 
almanac. ‘The trouble began as 
soon as the Lettie Ann had 
thrashed well out into the toss of 
the Atlantic. It was a erew made 
up of skippers, even as Artemus 
Ward’s company was composed 
exclusively of brigadier-generals. 
With the querulousness of old 
age, each man insisted on having 
his own way. 

‘‘What we want to do,” declared 
Uncle Ozro, “is to slam right out 
with her, get about five mile 0’ 
water under her keel, an’ let her 
swat.” 

“That’s just so ye can squint 
sun an’ figger an’ show how much 
more’n the rest of us ye think ye 
know!” sniffed Joshua Flanders. 
“You don’t want to get the idee, 
Oz, that ye’re the only salt-water 
critter there is on board.” 

“Let’s catch up one lighthouse 
after another an’ take our time 
about it,’”’ suggested old Captain 
Grover, with a hank of his white 
beard between his teeth. 

“What ye takin’ this trip for, 
anyway,” demanded Uncle Ozro, 
“if it ain’t to get into deep water? 
If ye’re goin’ dobbin’ long shore, 
might’s well take a dory an’ 
paddle round Britt’s mill-pond.”’ 

“Let’s not go to no West Injies, 
anyway,” put in Captain Dickson. 
“Nothin’ there but molasses an’ 
fleas. Let’s go trawlin’ on the 
Banks an’ make a dollar.”’ 

“Fur’s I’m concerned,” said old 
Id Leavitt, “1 shouldn’t have 
stirred a stump ‘less I thought 
ye was goin’ to a tropical climate. 
Yeall said ye was, now stick up 
to it. I’ve been wheezin’ with 
the tizuk this last five year, an’ | can’t stand 
no such outdoor weather as this ’ere.”” 

For two days the Lettie Ann slouched along, 
while the argument ran high. At last all were 
thoroughly angry, and agreement became out of 
the question. First one and then another would 
take the wheel, and the new man would head 
the Lettie Ann in the direction that his pleasure 
dictated. Each day Uncle Ozro faced the jeers 
of his companions and took observations. But 
as he sat in the gloomy eabin and attempted 
to prick the chart, he would seratch behind his 
ear with the dull points of the dividers and 
mutter, “She looks like the trail of an army- 
worm across a wet cabbage-leaf.” 

Then the fogs rose, and the fogs prevailed. 
Some days the fall gales would shriek and rend 
to tatters the curtains of the clinging mists, but 
after that, more fog! One after another the old 
men would wind the conch-shell. But first on 
this side, then on that, went rushing past the 
great liners, and the old sea-dogs knew well 
how vain was the hollow sound of their little | 
signal. 

One Sunday forenoon, when there was a bit | 
of sun for a few minutes, Uncle Ozro took his | 
observations. As he descended the companion- | 
way, queer grins saluted him. Fifteen old men | 
were shaving. Each was using a leaf of that | 
precious almanac on which to wipe clots of | 
lather. Captain Dickson had placed his on the | 
chart. 

“Looks sort o’ frothy down round the West 
Injies, hey, Ozro?” he suggested, pointing his 
soapy thumb at the chart. “Reeckon we don’t 
want to tackle them reefs, do we?” 





| haughty withdrawal of Uncle Ozro changed 


the attitude of the rest of the crew toward one 
another. 

“If any one’s goin’ to git real cantankerous 
and make it onpleasant,” declared Jed Grover, 
“might’s well start for home!” 


It was only required that some one make this | 


suggestion. The night-watches, the exposure, 
the constant menace of the iron monsters that 


loomed first to port and then to starboard had | 


broken the sturdy spirit of the crew. 

But getting home was not easy. ‘The fall gales 
took the Lettie Ann in hand in earnest. Many 
times the old men almost despaired. Inured 
though they were to the sea and its whims, that 
old hooker, floundering in the welter and wash of 


much for their strength. 

Twice they nearly “‘fetched’’ their home port, 
but were driven back again into the ocean before 
they dared to make the run between the island 
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IMMOVABLE AS A 
STATUE.” 


a glimpse of the straining old craft, rolling 
beneath the heavy, gray skies of the late after- 
noon. As the old schooner was not in sight 
the next morning the villagers were possessed 
by a strange fear. 

“They’ve come back to haunt you old deep- 
water braggers!” was the rebuke that was flung at 
the half-dozen cowering and remorseful veterans 
at whose door was laid this sea-sortie of the 
village patriarchs. 

But at the end of the first two days of Indian 
summer came swaggering in the Lettie Ann, no 
dim wraith on the horizon this time, but with 
the red sunset on her sails, wing and wing, and 
carrying a very substantial “bone in her teeth.’’ 
As she swung about hereanchor, every dory in 
the harbor went bumping against her gray sides. 
There were hoarse hurrahs, shrill yells and, 
yes, tears. 

On the wharf Captain Dickson set down his 
dunnage bag, and with his companions grouped 
behind him raised his hand for silence. As he 
spoke there was a queer little quaver in his voice, 
but a glint of humor twinkled under his shaggy 
brows. 

“Neighbors,” said he, “this ’ere that ye’re 
lookin’ at is the Grand Consolidated Order of the 
Jolly Sea-Rovers, an’ one of the principal rules 
of the order is that no member can betray any 
secrets. The man that tells has to dance a jig on 
the dog-vane of the Lettie Ann. So you’ll have 
to exeuse all of us.” 


Here he fixed with his eye Uncle Ira Hanson, | 


chief of the deep-water men. 
“We simply want to say to ye and your crowd 


HEAD OF HER TABLE, 
DARK, STIFF AND 


} 
| 
t 
| 
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HEN little Miss Fanny Schoolma’am, 
as she called herself,—her real name 
was Fanny Miller,— was engaged to 
teach the Brush Creek school, twenty miles from 
the village where she had lived all her seven- 
teen years, she reviewed all the stories she had 
ing part was the internal dissension that kept her | the turbulent North Atlantic, was almost too ever read of the teacher who subdued the bully 


| of the school with the magnetism of her eye, and 
|of the “mistress” who converted the bad boy 
| into a good one by the logic of the poker. Fanny 
| was decidedly in favor of the magnetic system. 
But it did not appear that the pupils were to 
require either magnetism or the 
poker treatment. Indeed, the 
superintendent, having compas- 
sion on her youth, had not sent 
her to a battlefield. It was with 
something like disappointment 
that she found her young pupils 
perfectly obedient to her stiff little 
commands, and ready to love 
whatever in their young teacher 
was lovable. 

She assigned lessons and heard 
recitations from the same books 
from which she had herself been 
taught; she faithfully recorded 
“head marks,” and taught the 
children the name of the highest 
mountain in the world, and the 
distance to the sun and moon. 
She was quite satisfied with her 
success as a teacher, and her pa- 
trons were well pleased. If any 
questions were asked as to how 
the “‘little sehoolma’am” was 
getting along, they would answer, 
“Oh, pretty well, I believe! 
Haven't heard any complaint.” 

Fanny had been often told that 
“a born teacher sueeceeds by tact,”’ 
and she believed she was a born 
teacher — but what need for tact 
in that school? Nevertheless, she 
will look back to Brush Creek as 
a place where taet won a peculiar 
vietory, not with her pupils but 
with her landlady. 

Mrs. Dilly was the woman 
who always wanted to board the 
teacher. She was not the one in 
the big white house adjoining the 
school grounds.’ She hardly ever 
is. She lived in the unpainted, 
story-and-a-half tenement three- 
quarters of a mile away. Mr. 
Dilly kept the post-office and a 
little country store in one of the 
front rooms. 

Fanny had not been there a half-day before 
Mrs. Dilly began to exude complaints of the 
previous teacher. She had failed to appreciate 
Mrs. Dilly’s cooking—had even dared to talk 
about Mrs. Dilly’s board! 

Then began the story that was never to grow 
less, and never to end while Mrs. Dilly had a 
listener left—the story of how Clara, the ungrate- 
ful teacher, had queer ways, owing to the fact 
that she was getting old; but how Mrs. Dilly 
wouldn’t have minded that, if Clara only hadn’t 
talked about her to the neighbors. 

Clara told Mrs. Maek that she had to live on 
eorn-stareh at Mrs. Dilly’s, and she had told Mrs. 
Slack that Mrs. Dilly gave her nothing but bread 


AY THE 





she stood and waited to be waited upon! How she 
wouldn’t get up in the morning! But all these 
afflictions Mrs. Dilly could have endured with a 
firm mind if only Clara hadn’t talked to the 
neighbors about her board ! 

“You see how welive now,” said Mrs. Dilly, 
waving her hand proudly toward the table. 
“Well, we lived just as well then, if not a leetle 
better. If Clara had only come to me and said 


a breath about it; but to go around to the neigh- 





bors! Oh, if, I’@ only known before she got 
| away ‘iad 

Fanny, when she got away to her room, reflected 
that Clara must have been a made teacher, not to 
| see how to get along with such a woman as 
Mrs. Dilly. 

But why should Clara have complained of 
such board? Fanny was delighted with it. She 


| that we found the West Injie Islands covered by | was used to very plain living at home, and the | her 


For a moment Ozro regarded this vandalism, | soap-suds and all wiped off the face of the map. | mince pie and honey were quite a banquet for 
his face working convulsively. Then he scrambled | An’ so, there bein” no West Injies any more, we | her. She was sure she should never repine at 
back up the ladder. At the top he stopped, | don’t want to hear a word come out of ye again honey, mince pies and corn-starch puddings. 
turned, and shook the old quadrant at his/ about them, nor noother deep-water places. Just | And one other thing was certain—if she ever 


tormentors. 

“Look yer last at it!” he sereamed. “Now | 
get back home best ye know how, for I’? never 
navigate ye another inch! I’m shut of the whole 
gang of ye!”’ ‘Then he whirled and threw the 
instrument as far as he could over the rail. From 





you remember that! An’ if ye mind yer eye, 
we'll make ye honorary members of the Sea- 
Rovers, an’ that there,’’ pointing to the Lettie 
Ann, “is our club-house. She’s goin’ to set 
right there as a sort of reminder of some things.’* 

Hanson and his companions walked up and 


| should feel like complaining, she would go straight 
‘to Mrs. Dilly herself. 

| For a few weeks all went well. Mrs. Dilly 
had cake and honey on her table three times a 
day. And then little Miss Fanny Schoolma’am 
| had occasion to recall the story of the grocer’s 








and honey. And oh, how lazy Clara was! Hew | 


the board didn’t suit her, I shouldn’t have thought | 
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Lettie Ann’s cabin for an evening is always 
informed as he elambers over the side, “This is 
strictly a deep-water crowd here.” 





boy who was encouraged to eat all the candy he 
could on going into the store, so that he would 
never want any mere. Fanny was surfeited 
with cake and honey. She was growing weak 
for want of substantial food. Her stomach 
, @amored for a nice juicy beefsteak or a slice of 
| ham or a couple of soft-boiled eggs. 

The meat served by Mrs. Dilly was so fat that 
Fanny couldn’t eat a morsel of it. Moreover? 
the butter, at first so sweet, had become quite 
otherwise. 

“People bring in their butter, and we have to 
take it or lose their trade,” businesslike Mrs. 
Dilly explained, “and there’s always some that 
we can’t sell, so we have to make the best of it 
and eat it, if it isn’t so good.” 

Fanny made up her mind that she would have 
to complain to Mrs. Dilly, and the landlady 
| herself helped on the beginning. Noticing 
Fanny’s pale and listless appearance, Mrs. Dilly 
asked if she were ailing. 

“I—TI believe I am hungry, Mrs. Dilly,” Fanny 
answered, with the ghost of a laugh. 

“Hungry? I didn’t notice but that you ate 
your dinner.” 

“Yes, but I believe I need a change. I think 
some meat would be good for me.”’ 
| Mrs. Dilly’s aspect became dark and threaten- 

ing, and ‘her eyes flashed ominously. Meat! 
| that was what that other upstart teacher hac 
said. She had even bought corned beef and 
smuggled it into her desk. Meat again! 

“Meat! And don’t | cook meat every day, 
and you too notional to eat it?’ 

“I mentioned to you once I couldn’t eat fat 
meat, you remember. I can’t. I wish I could.” 

“Well, I guess there’s lean streaks in it. My 
Bob don’t eat the fat, either. He picks out the 
lean. You have the same privilege.” 

Her Bob was the tall young man who sold 
sugar behind the counter. 

Fanny replied, “I’ve tried that, but I haven’t 
succeeded in getting two good bites in a week, 
and — it’s discouraging!”” and she wiped her 
eyes. 

“Well, you know very well there’s no butcher 
here, and we have to do just as we can. You'd 
ought to think before you speak up so.” 

“T have thought, and would be satisfied with 
eggs instead of my share of meat, if it would suit 
you.” 

Mrs. Dilly gasped. “Eggs is worth twenty-five 
cents a dozen !’’ 

“Yes, | suppose they are high, but my board 
costs me something.” ‘Then as the thought of her 
tact came to her, with a suspicion that it had not 
been on exhibition to Mrs. Dilly, she made one 
last despairing effort to bring it into play, and 
said, “‘I thought you’d rather 1’d tell you than 
any one else.” 

Little Fanny felt like an arch-deceiver as she 
pronounced this sentence, for she well knew that 
nothing wy have tempted her to tell any one 
else. 

“Yes,”’ snapped her hostess, “‘I don’t want you 
trotting round the neighborhood with tales about 
your victuals !’’ 

That evening Mrs. Dilly sat at the head of her 
table, dark, stiff and immovable asa statue. But 
when Fanny spied a dish of oysters by her plate. 
her countenance beamed with a warmth that all 
Mrs.-Dilly’s hauteur eould not chill. 

‘The next morning two hard-fried eggs were in 
the place where the oysters had been the night 
before. ‘I wonder if these are unsalable, like 
| the butter,” thought little Miss Fanny; but she 
ate them and felt better. 

“Now,” she hoped, “there will be a change 
She must respect me for my candor when she 
thinks it all over. I wonder how soon we shal 
be friends again.” 

But Mrs. Dilly could not forget her grievance 
There were now two statues at the table instead 
lof one. “My Bob” was as statuesque as his 
mother. Only a few days since he said a fellow 
was “expected to eat last year’s pancakes,’’ and 
that “that butter was old enough to walk, an¢ 
had got to go.’”” Now, because Fanny had aske« 
for a piece of meat, he was marble. Mr. Dill) 
was the only one who was kind, and even hi 
looked solemn. 

Then the bill of fare had a relapse, and again 
it was fat meat or nothing. Mrs. Dilly reckoned 
that Fanny had got enough of complaining to 





But little Fanny had some spirit. She decided 
that she would have to find another home. Se 
she went to an old friend of her mother, and 
merely saying she wanted to change, asked to be 
taken in. 

Good, motherly Mrs. Bowles, shrewdly sus 
pecting that Miss Fanny had a good reason, told 
her to come, and asked no questions. Miss 
Fanny had paid Mrs. Dilly in advance for this 
month, and it lacked a few days of being out 
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at. once, and send for her trunk. 

As she left the house, never to return, little 
Miss Fanny was angry, almost revengeful. She 
hoped she might have the satisfaction of rescuing 


Mrs. Dilly from a burning building or a watery talking she had done. 
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that perhaps the teachers were not all to blame. | will be passed in the railway carriage. 

By and by Mrs. Dilly thought it time she| rolling stock has been constructed with regard 
should hear something in return for all the} to this necessity. The first-class compartments 
And she could hear | have a double roof to soften the fierce impact of 


grave. Anything—any kind of coals, so that | not a word, except the echo of her own tongue. | | noonday sunshine, and the windows are dupli- 


they were very hot. 


| But for that, no one in Brush Creek would | cated, with pale purple or green glass and 


But she had already begun her revenge without | have known that schoolma’am number two had | “jilmil’””—shutters—to exclude, as far as possible, 


knowing it. She had made a tactful stroke in | “starved out at Dilly’s.’’ 


going quietly about her business without telling 
any one about it. 


“T wasn’t afraid to trust Mrs. Bowles,” she girl never told even Mrs. Bowles one word about 


said to her mother, “but I knew people would | 
ask her questions, and I thought it would be | 
better for her to have nothing to tell, so she could 
say she didn’t know. ”” 


Meanwhile Mrs. Dilly had not been idle. | tion for nothing, after all. 


Her anger never cooled for a moment. 


think! Saying she was hungry! Complaining ‘acutely Mrs. Dilly suffered on realizing this. 


of my victuals, and right to my face, too! 


body that’s got that much cheek will talk twice | mortifyi ing sense of having lacked tact in the | 
as ugly behind my back. But I’ll be even with | complaint to Mrs. Dilly, and made good use of 


her!” 


So she spread the story far and wide, with all | and “her Bob.” But it was a long time before 
manner of variations. People grew tired of | she outlived her repugnance to cake and honey. 





LTHOUGH they 
are structurally 
so much alike 

everywhere, it is re- 

markable how greatly 
railways differ in dif- 
ferent countries. For myself, I have always 
fancied that countries possess individual fea- 
tures — faces as special to themselves as those 
of men and women. I think if I were to 
be wafted asleep through the moonlight, like 

Bedreddin Hassan in the “Arabian Nigh 

and -put down in any part of India, Japan, 

Egypt, Africa, even of Europe or America, I 

should know at a glance, by the general aspect 

of trees, fields, sky and landscape, let alone of 
the people and the birds and beasts, exactly 
where 1 was arrived. 

So, too, I think a close observer could always 
tell, if he had travelled much, just where he was 
journeying, by the look and character of his 
train and his railway carriage. He could know 





.” | only too ubiquitous,—and the taste of the com- 





the hot winds and the dust.- 
One day a gossipy neighbor exclaimed, with 


big eyes, “What do you think, Mrs. Dilly? That The Hindus and the Railway. 








that trouble between you and her !”” 7 ee Ts is 





"Tq 





*] don’t believe it!” cried Mrs. Dilly, aghast. 
“But it’s so—Mrs. Bowles says so.”’ ie 
And Mrs. Dilly had been making this revela- | % 

Little Fanny would } 


ot fay 





N those tracks, 
too, where tun- 
nels do not forbid the 


“Just to| have been astonished if she had been told how arrangement, the 
transatlantic tourist 
Any-| Little Miss Fanny Schoolma’am outlived her will be amused to 


behold the third- and 
fourth-class carriages, 
devoted to the traffic of the common people, 
fashioned in stories so that, as with the Chicago 
pork-express, there are layers of humble travellers 
berthed over the heads of the others, a kind of 
rolling Noah’s Ark in floors. 

In this by no means luxurious fashion will the 
Hindu with his family contentedly journey day 
and night and go upon pilgrimages, being satisfied 
if he can only get over the ground cheaply. It 
was a mooted point at the beginning of rmailway- 
making in India, whether or not the Shastras, 
the holy books, would permit orthodox and 
devout Hindus to perform pilgrimages by the 
aid of steam. Happily for the dividends of 
shareholders and for the convenience of the 
native public, the pundits decided that in Ved 


| the lesson in human nature furnished by that lady 





hubble-bubble or slow- 
ly chewing the pan- 
supari— the betel - nut 
quid, which is the uni- 
versal solace of Hindus. 

You may try chewing 
it yourself, but once will be enough. Chips of 
the areca-nut, mingled with a pinch of lime, 
wrapped ina leaf of the pepper vine and fastened 
with a clove, compose the pansupari. Masticat- 
ing this turns the saliva red,—of which signs are 


pay—together, of course, with the trade in grain, 
cotton and general produce. 

One must not expect fine hotels in India. 
There are at Bombay, Delhi, Agra, Benares, 
Calcutta and Madras some that are moderately | 


pound is astringent and aromatic. Every Indian | 
native in the station-hall will possess his supari- 
bag, with a supply for the long road. 

The women, poor, gentle souls, will have some 
chupatties —cakes—in a cloth, with a few 
bananas or a basket of mangoes for the trip, | only is found. 
and perhaps a water-jar; but in that land of 
thirst the arrangements-for drinking on the 
journey are very carefully made by the manage- 
ment. At almost every station a man of the 


tion provided by American hostelries. 


and the chance of a very tough fowl, which, 
being caught amid wild confusion at the moment 
of the arrival of the guest, takes revenge for his 





in the Mofussil generally, the dawk-bungalow | other educated Hindus. 
The dawk-bungalow is just a| them well, and they are 
plain whitewashed shelter, with a few bedsteads | sedulous, but strictly given to carry out to the 
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But she would not wait for that. She would go | hearing it. They had sympathized with her in| sun must be respected from nine A. M. until snow-white egrets will everywhere be noted 
the case of Clara, but they began to think now | four P. M., and many a burning hot hour at best | 
The 


stalking about among the gray cattle. 

There are many railroads along which one is 
likely to catch glimpses of the beautiful and 
graceful Indian antelopes. I was once riding on 
a ballast-engine in the Deccan, when we sur- 
prised a wolf in the entrance of a deep and long 
cutting; and never shall I forget how he put on 
the pace as we rattled behind him between the 
steep embankments. 

In passing through the green flats and forests 
of Guzerat there are districts where for miles 
and miles you may beguile the journey by watch- 
ing the monkeys, the bandar-log, those strange 
four-handed folk who come down to sit in the 
babul-trees, and to look at the passing trains and 
the travellers. Secure from all interference 
for the white man must not molest them and 
the brown man will not—they perch by families 
on the branches of the trees lining the track, and 
with their long tails swinging, and their furry 
jaws busy with the fruit which they have stolen, 
like meditative Asia herself, they “let the legions 
thunder past.” Or they squat, demurely, in 
companies about the fields of millet and grain, 
the old gossips together, and the youngsters 
merrily playing,—all as confident and cool as il 
they were citizens of the place, and had votes. 

In Rajputana you may often notice, from the 
passing train, the beautiful dark-blue peacocks 
break in a thunder of jeweled wings and light- 
ning of purple plumes from the white marble 
rocks at the edge of the jungle, and you will 
pass many a spot notoriously frequented by 
tigers and panthers, no more visible, however, 
than if the wild green fastnesses concealed nothing 
except porcupines and mongoos. 

The engineers along the various lines are mainly 
| Europeans. There are not many Hindus or 


or Smriti there was nothing recorded against | Mohammedans who have as yet the courage 
such a practice, and it is the swarm of simple | or the knowledge to drive the terrible and 
people which nowadays makes the Indian lines wonderful ag-gadi, the fire-horse of which the 


Punjabee verse sings: 
Now is the devil-horse come to Sindh, 
Wah, wah, Garu! that is true! 
His belly is stuffed with the fire and the wind. 


In parts of India the wandering tribes will still 


good, but they will hardly satisfy him who has | be seen offering tributes to the flying locomotive, 
been accustomed to the magnificent accommoda- | and even prostrating themselves before the tele 
Here and | graph wire, which they style sheitan-ka-rashi, 
there the railway depot will have bedrooms as | the “Devil’s string.’’ Most of the station-masters 
well as a restaurant, but along all by-roads, and | are Bengali baboos or Deccani clerks, or some 


Such quiet duties suit 
very attentive and 


| letter their by-laws, and to refer on all possible 


occasions for directions from their superiors. 
Thus it is really no myth but a solemn fact, 
that once on the Great India Peninsula Rail- 


a Spanish train by its sluggishness; a Dutch | proper caste will go up and down the platform, 


train by the prevalence of pipes and tobacco; | shouting aloud, “Pani ! pani!” and dispensing | 


American trains by bell and cowcatcher; Egyp-| drafts to the thirsty, or filling up their golahs | 


tian trains by the dust and the dogs rushing on | and chatties. 
board for scraps; a Japanese train by its pune- | For an Indian railway run of any length, you 
tuality and disregard of comfort; a Russian train | must make preparations of a kind which would 
by its samovar, or tea-urn, and so on. | never be thought of at home. First of all you 
Indian trains are particularly sui generis ; | must have engaged a good man-servant, a “boy,” 
and for the benefit of American tourists who are| on whom you will vastly depend for comfort. 
contemplating a run through the wonderful | You cannot do without him at hotel, dawk-bunga- 
Eastern dominions of His Majesty King Edward, | low, or even in private houses; and although he 
and especially on behalf of my old friends, the| may cheat you a little, he will, if reasonably 
readers of The Youth’s Companion, I will | honest, limit the peculations of others. 
here descant a little about travelling on Indian You must have a good tiffin basket, which the 
railway lines. boy will keep filled with potted meat, biscuits, 
| soda-water, and so forth, with doubtless the 
| machinery to brew tea—for you must not trust 
unboiled water or milk in the land. Moreover, 
although some of the wayside stations have 
excellent restaurants, these are not always at 


tn the Victoria Station. 











death by the indigestion he bequeaths to his| 
consumer. | way, the chief superintendent received at the 

In whatever direction the Indian train may be | central depot from a member of the staff of an 
moving, the landscape on either side will be new | up-country station, this telegraphic message: 
to the Western visitor. If he is a botanist, or | “Tiger on the platform. Has killed station- 
has with him any companion who can name and | master. Is now devouring tikkit-wallah. Please 
explain the details of such leafy and flowery wire instructions!” 
vistas as may be seen in Guzerat, or the Deccan, 
the leagues of moving plain, jungle and village 
will not pass without instruction and interest. 
It adds immensely to the charm of any country 
if the traveller understands a little of its flora 
and fauna. 

Along the Bombay tracks one may see the 
white and golden starflowers of the champak ; 
the custard-apple, Sita’s fruit, and the lotus, 
blue, rosy or white, the flower par excellence | 
of India, which has one hundred and thirty-five 
various names, and springs pure and sweet from 
the black slime. There will be also countless 





IRST, with regard 

to stations or “‘de- 
pots.”” You will not 
see anything of this 
kind finer or grander, 
go where you will, 
than the Victoria Sta- 
tion, the Bombay ter- 
minus of the Great India Peninsula Railway. 
Suppose we take a run from there, the beautiful 
Gothic palace of traffic, rising stately and splendid 
between the picturesque vistas of the Esplanade 
Market and the Boree Bandar Road of Bombay. 
With its noble facade, rich sculpture and huge, 
commanding dome, that edifice cost a million 
and a half of dollars to build, and there is not 
a more convenient station in the world. 

One starts royally on a trip, it must be con- 
fessed, from such a place, and nowhere else can 
one see a crowd so bright in color, or varied in 
nationality, as will be hanging about the steps 
of the entrance, or filling its huge hall and 
waiting-rooms. Western crowds, alike in Eng- 
land and America, are dull in general tint; gray 
and black and ant-like except for what women 
do with hats and blouses and parasols to redeem 
them. But the throng about an Indian depot is 
a veritable moving bed of flowers, with the many- 
hued turbans of the men, and the bright dyes 
of the saris and cholis worn,by the girls and 
matrons. Even people of the lowest castes are 
dressed in gorgeous colors, and all have silver or 
glass ornaments, many even valuable gems in 
their earrings and nose-rings. 





; Those who are intending to make a serious | 
journey betake themselves early to the station, | 


and sit down in family groups, with their modest 
belongings tied in cloths or packed in bamboo 
baskets. They are wealthy in one thing only, 
that is time, which they value very ‘little, and | 











conveyances, or accommodation at out-of-the-way 


hand when the traveller needs them most. 

You must carry your own light bedding with 
you, two silk or cotton rezais well wadded, and 
a pillow. The guide-books justly counsel that 
there should be two rezais. To these should be 
added a pillow-case, calico sheets and a blanket. 
A rough waterproof cover in which to wrap the 
bedding must not be omitted, or the first time 
the bedding is carried any distance by a coolie or 
packed on a pony it may be very much soiled. 

Without such a modest supply of covering as 
is here indicated, a traveller may at any time 
have to spend a night shivering in the cold, which 
would probably result in an attack of ague. 


| acacias, full of swinging weaver-birds’ nests, and 
| endless clumps of aloe and of pear-nagphanna ; 
and of course banian-trees and palms of many 
kinds. One may see also the fragrant pandanus ; 
the. sandalwood Chandan ; 
bushes of erandi, the castor-oil plant, of which 
a Sanskrit verse says so contemptuously : 

In the 
And the castor-oil’s a tree when no tree else its shade 


If we could leave the cars, and wander amid 
that dark, deep thicket, we should see many other 





beauty or marvel to those wild gardens of Asia. 

To his boy, his tiffin basket and his bedding, | There is the deadly datura with her flowers 
the tourist will add a copy of the “Indian A. B. | so milky-white and fragrant and her poisen so 
C. Guide,” or the “Indian Bradshaw,” and for | quick; the sampsan, which the little mongoos 
the rest he may safely trust the companies. | is believed to eat when the cobra has bitten him, 
They do all they can for the well-being of | and the char baje that opens her blooms exactly 
travellers—especially those of the first class. It | at four o’clock every afternoon, as punctual and 
may or may not wound the republican spirit almost as curious as the Desmodium gyrans, 
of an American to note how great is the attention which twists and untwists her pink stem twice 
shown to the white jane wallah ; but certainly every twenty-four hours. 
this universal respect for the white face will 
help to make him @mfortable. To quote the 
guide-books : 

Every first- and second-class compartment is 
provided with a lavatory, and the seats, which 
are unusually deep, are so arranged as to form 
couches at night. There are refreshment rooms 
at frequent intervals, and some of them are very 
well managed and supplied. The station-masters 
are particularly civil and obliging, and, as a rule, 
are most useful to travellers in providing ponies, 


Through the Car Window. 





HE tourist in In- 
dia must not ex- 
pect to see tigers and | 


stations if notice be given them beforehand. They 
will also receive letters addressed to their care; 
this is often a convenience to travellers. 


Of course it must be in what is called the | to interest any lover of nature. 


with everywhere | 






where no wise men are, men of little wit | 


strange plants and flowers which add terror or | 


| mountain people who pass her door. 
| is in the heart of the Blue Ridge Mountains, 





** HOWDY, MA’AM!’”’ SAYS HE. 


RTISTS in oil or water-colors, in pen and 
A ink, in charcoal and in clay are common 
enough, but it is very probable that there 
is only one artist in dried apples in the length 
and breadth of this country. ‘That is Mrs. Joshua 
Smith, and she lives at Tryon, North Carolina. 
She is a widow, with the more active part of her 
life over and done with; and her great divertise- 
ment is to make clever and humorous little 
figurines, which are very faithful imitations of the 
For Tryon 


|along the bland, pine-clad slopes of which live 


leopards, or bears and | as these mountaineers. 
bisons from the win-| ants of the early colonists,—noblemen, convicts, 
dows of his carriage, | adventurers, missionaries,- 
but there will never-| among themselves, married among themselves, 
theless be something | and 
The sky will | against which the sociability and progression of 


that great class of Americans whose habits, speech 
and tradition have, within the last few years, 
become of the greatest interest to students of that 
which is curious or peculiar in the human family. 

In the whole of this heterogeneous country 
none can boast of such pure American descent 
They are the descend- 


and they have lived 


maintained a peculiar exclusive feeling 


“cold weather” that you traverse the varied | be full—especially near towns and stations—of | the age are arrayed in vain. 


lengths and breadths of Hindustan. From the | kites and vultures, soaring aloft, and wheeling | 


middle of November to the middle of March is| round and round with shrill cries. Over the 


cheerfully waste in chatter while circulating the | the ideal period. Yet even then, as always, the | pools and rivers the fish-tiger will hover and the | ments or commerce, their faces take on, early in 


Living, as they do, lives of extreme rusticity, 
with little concern for books, towns, entertain- 
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life, a distinctive appearance. Their eyes have | 


no look of enterprise in them; they slouch along 
through life without much anticipation or appre- 
hension. They are indifferent to politics, and to 
all other public considerations; but they have 
qualities upon which they pride themselves, such 
as hospitality and good horsemanship. 

Mrs. Smith relieves the monotony of village 
life with the creation of curious little figures about 
seven inches high, which are slightly caricatured 
facsimiles of these people. 


and after curing them with a preparation of her 


own devising, she lays them away to dry. This | 


brings the oddest little wrinkles into the faces, 
and they smirk or frown with sardonic, sinister 
or whimsical expressions. 

In the figures shown here the man is going to 
market with his potatoes in his bag, while the 
woman is coming home, her rolls of cotton and 
bundles in her arms, her snuff-stick in her mouth. 
They are neighbors, no doubt, this man and 
woman, and maybe one lives on the hill to the 
right of the spring, and the other on the hill to 
the left of it. Undoubtedly they cross the same 
foot-bridge—a hewn log with a hand-rail of 
saplings—on their way to their homes. Their 
shoes and the edges of their garments are soiled 
with the red clay of the roads. They pass each 
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IN SIX CHAPTERS. 


HEN I reached 
the place whiere 
the boys were besieging 
the bear, the little open- 
ing was blue with pow- 
der smoke, guns were 
banging, and I could hear 
shouts of “See there! 
He’s digging out! See 
his old paw come out! 
Look at his old claws! 
Let him have it!” and 
then bang, bang again, 
with fresh clouds of 
smoke. 
The danger of approach- 
ing the gunners, who 


were mostly facing toward us, was emphasized | made for the woods. 
by the passing whiz of a charge of shot; so| with small shot, he might reasonably have been 
drawing Herbert and Frank hastily to one side, | expected to be ferocious, but to escape seemed his 
I sent Frank back to bid Daddy Green and the| only purpose. Releasing my grip on the two 
others to go around in rear of the boys, who| boys, I ran to get my carbine, which I had laid 


were shooting into the horse camp, where the 
bear was penned. 

Meanwhile the shouting showed there was 
need of haste. “There comes his head out!’’ 
cried one. “Hear him growl! See that log 
wiggle! Let him have it, Gordon! Pepper 
his old head!” and then bang, bang, bang! 
with ‘“‘Look out, Malcolm! Don’t load a 
gun, cocked!” 

Availing myself of a momentary lull while 
they were reloading, I ran to the main camp 
and called a halt. “Stand still, all of you!’’ 

I said. “Order! Attention! I will see that 
the bear does not get away !’’ 

By this time the boys with Daddy Green 
dashed up, all hot, half-frightened, and eager 
to shoot at a real bear. The Indian and 
Shaddy, too, hati come on behind us. The 
excited boys were all shouting at once. 
Arthur Fairbanks’s voice was running from 
end to end of the vocal scale, beginning with 
a bellow and ending in a shattered squeal. 

It was only by dint of much shouting for 
order that 1 was able to command a truce, 
while I reconnoitered the horse camp. 

Little wonder that the bear growled say- 
agely when I approached; the poor crea- 
ture’s paws and nose were bleeding from 
small shot. Peeping through a chink in the 
cleated door, which Daddy Green had rigged 
as a “drop,”’ I saw a bear of average size and 
in good flesh. 

No doubt it would have run away without 
fighting if it could have done so, but when it 
saw my, face through the chink, it jumped at 
the door with an ugly snarl, and then all the 
boys yelled in chorus. Malcolm, Porter, Jr., 
and Arthur ran forward wéth their guns, 
and before I knew what Arthur was about, 
he had fired through a crack between the 
logs, on the back side. The camp smoked at 
every chink. 

The poor bear, crazy from fear and rage, 
growled and bawled, throwing itself headlong 
against the door and sides of the camp. The old 
structure was infirm; it shook and cracked 
audibly. I expected every moment to see the 
beast break out. The boys were as wild as 
the bear—all loading, shouting and running up 
to fire between the logs, and the smoke was 
so thick that I could see hardly anything. In 
vain I shouted, ‘‘Stop firing!’ 

Daddy Green, afraid of being shot in the 
mélée, beat a hasty retreat to the rear of the 
main camp. The whimsical grin on the old 
fellow’s face, as he stood there looking on, was 
very comical. Shaddy, too, stood at a little 
distance, bewildered. Louis, who had now 





The faces are made | 
of apples, which she carves in the autumn, | 
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other with a slow and languid gait, there being 
nothing in all the world to hurry them. 

“Howdy, ma’am!’’ says he. 

“Howdy!” she responds. 

“How’s yeh ol’ man?” he inquires. 

“Right peart,’’ she says. ‘“ How’s yeh ol’ 
woman ?” 

**Porely, porely!’”’ he sighs. 

They pass each other, not concerned with 
further particulars. 

Mrs. Smith dresses these manikins in pre- 
cisely the same kind of clothes in which the 
originals are attired, and even puts the red clay 
upon their shoes. She can make two a day by 
keeping quite steadily at her curious task, and the 
demand for her inimitable little men and women 
now exceeds the supply. 

The realistic nature of these figurines—albeit 
the realism is presented in a somewhat jocular 
guise— appeals strongly to laughter - loving 
Americans. And that is a reminder that these 
other Americans of the mountains have little 
or no laughter in them. Their solemnity and 
slouchy dignity is profound. They appear to be 
wholly without the humorous sense, And in the 
loftiness and serious grace of some of them one 
perceives a hint of fine atavism ; the reminiscence 
of some stately and perhaps titled English ances- 
tor long forgotten. 
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CHAPTER SIX. 


overtaken us, was crouch- 
ing by a stump, with his 
hands on his knees and 
his black eyes roving. 
Oteri, who had no gun, 
was thrusting the blade 
of the bread-knife be 
tween the logs, and little 
Jimmy came charging up 
with a big stone in each 
hand. 

I dragged Porter, Jr., 
and Roscoe back by main 
strength, expostulating 
with them; and just then 
the bear broke the door 
down, dashed forth and 
As his hide was packed 





down near the main camp, but Louis had seized | 
it and was running after the bear. He dropped 

on one knee and fired as the beast entered the | 
brushwood, then gave chase again. ° 

The boys overtook him, less than a hundred | 
yards away, on the south shore of the pond—and 
there lay the bear, dead. Louis’ first bullet 
had traversed the entire length of its body. It 
was apparently three or four years old, and 
would have weighed probably a hundred and 
fifty pounds. 

Now the excitement changed to triumphal 
glee. For a long time those boys gloated over 
the bear, turning the body to and fro, examining 
the claws and opening its mouth. They will, no 
doubt, retain vivid memories of him all their 
lives. They had had a chance to fire their guns 
at a bear, and the hunter glow did not wholly 





** JUST THEN THE 
BEAR * * * DASHED 
FORTH AND MADE 
FOR THE WOODs.”’ 


COMPANION. 


die out of the eyes of some of them during all the 
rest of the day. 

Louis attached a long withe to the carcass, and 
the boys bore a hand at dragging it to the main 
camp, where the Indian hung it up to a tree-stub 
and dressed it off. “Bear steak” was now the 
ery; and willing to give them all the bear they 
wanted, I sent Shaddy and Daddy Green back 
to camp for the cooking kit, potatoes and other 
supplies. 

Some palates cannot well distinguish good bear 
meat from prime young beef, but Malcolm, 
Porter, Jr., Roscoe and Brooks declared that 
bear steak was the best they had ever tasted. 
Frank Merritt, Ernest and little Jimmy could 
not eat it at first; they were squeamish over meat 
not sanctioned by custom. As for the much 
punctured skin of the bear, it was pegged up on 
the wall of the horse camp. 

Although the place was not a pretty location for 
a camp, I found that the boys all wished to 
remain by the carcass of their bear. The sight 
of its black skin on the wall of the horse camp 
filled them with exultation. I therefore changed 
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that of the camp-fire grope for the trunk end 
of the artery. But most fortunately the fourth 
effort with tourniquet and adhesive plaster 
succeeded. It was eight o’clock before the 
bleeding was checked. For more than two hours 
we had done nothing but work and watch over 
Arthur’s foot. Fearing that the blood might 
burst forth again, I sat by him and kept the foot 
still till past midnight. Malcolm, Herbert and 
Porter, Jr., remained at hand with handker- 
chiefs and sticks ready. Not till after nine did 
the others set about getting their supper. 

There was danger that Arthur, in his sleep, 
might spasmodically extend his foot and dislodge 
the clot at the severed end of the artery; it 
seemed safer to watch him, and I did so, witha 
hand near his ankle constantly, until four o’clock 
the next morning. Then Malcolm awoke and 
came of his own accord to take my place; thus I 
caught a nap for a couple of hours. 

Breakfast had then to be prepared, largely of 
fried bear meat. The boys had keen appetites, 
partly because Daddy Green had told them that 
to live on bear meat for a week would make 





the projected route of our trip, and sent the three 


guides back to Abol to break up our camp there | 


on the West Branch, and take the tents, canoes 
and outfit around to Togue Pond by water. 

As our guides would necessarily be away from 
us for one night, we had to shift for ourselves in 
the matter of collecting our own boughs for beds, 
cutting our own wood for the evening camp-fires, 
and preparing our own supper. 

Brooks, Malcolm, Charley Bowen, Oteri and 
little Jimmy were detailed to gather fir boughs— 
four big armfuls apiece. Frank, Morris Gal- 
braith and Pinkham were to clear out the main 
camp and put the long bunk in order for the 
fresh, new boughs, and the rest were to collect a 
big wood-pile. All desired a cheerful camp-fire, 
and agreed to replenish it at hourly intervals til] 
three o’clock the next morning. 

There was but one camp ax, and with it 
Arthur Fairbanks set out to fell an old, dry | 
tree-stub. I bade the others range off and pick | 
up dry stuff. 

Having supper to prepare, including bear 
steaks and potatoes, for fifteen hungry boys, I 
was for the time too busy to give much heed to 
what was going on. All appeared to be at work. 
Some were bringing in boughs, others armfuls of 
wood, and at a little distance I could hear the 
cheerful strokes of the ax. 

Suddenly a cry of distress caused me to 
drop the frying-pan and run out of the camp. 
I had hardly turned the corner when I met 
Schermerhorn and Porter, Jr., racing in to inform 
me that Arthur Fairbanks had cut his foot. 

“Oh, he’s cut it clean open !’’ cried Porter, Jr. 

“He’s bleeding awfully, sir!” added Scher- 
merhorn. I ran at full speed toward the place 
where the ax-strokes 
had lately resounded. 
There I found Herbert 
trying to keep Arthur 
still and to unlace his 
boot, and Arthur shriek- 
ing from pain and from 
fright at seeing blood 
on his foot and on 
everything near it. 

I calmed the wounded 
boy a little by telling 
him that woodsmen 
often hacked their feet 
and soon recovered, and 
at the same time I cut 
the boot off and then 
the sock. The gash 
was an ugly one and 
bleeding dangerously ; | 
the corner of the ax | 
had buried itself in the 
instep, going into the 
small bones. No won- 
der poor Arthur gave 
vent to his anguish in 
wailings and shrieks. 

At first I hoped to 
stanch the blood by 
flexing the foot upward, 
30 as to close the wound, 
and pressing the sock 
on.it; but I could not 
keep Arthur quiet 
enough, and, in fact, I 
soon found that the 
blood was gushing too 
profusely to make this 
expedient of any use. 
There was grave dan- 
ger that he might bleed to death. I was obliged 
to apply a tourniquet, or, in-other words, twist a 
handkerchief about his ankle with a stick, and, 






| in the end, another above his knee, before the 


hemorrhage could be stopped. 

Lacking means to close the wound with 
stitches, I brought the edges together and 
attempted to hold them up with bands of 
sticking-plaster; but when the tourniquet was 
slowly released, and the pressure of blood began 
again in the artery, the blood burst forth once 
more, and the tourniquet had to be reapplied in 
haste. 

This occurred three times, to my dismay, 
although I continued to make light of it to the 
boys, for I dreaded a panic among them. At 
one time I feared that I should be obliged to 
open the wound, and with no better light than 


great hunters of them. 

On waking at eight o’clock, Arthur seemed not 
| much the worse for the loss of blood. We gave 
| him a bear steak, which Malcolm had broiled 
over the embers of the morning fire. I then 
added fresh strips of adhesive plaster to the 
dressing about the wound, and made a crutch 
for him, in order that he might not press the foot 
to the ground. 

While I was thus employed, Herbert and 
Brooks came into the camp to tell me that they 
had caught sight of a mule at the farther end of 
the opening. They wondered how that mule 
had come to be so far off in the woods. For the 
sake of peace and quiet I thought it as well not 
to tell them that their mule was probably a young 
cow moose. Such an announcement would have 
meant instant pleadings for their guns, which I 
had stacked in the farther corner of the camp. 
Yet it seemed too bad to deprive them of the 

| opportunity of seeing a moose. “Calling moose” 

‘had been one of the grand expectations of the 
‘trip, and they were constantly interviewing 
| Daddy Green on the subject. After a time I 
went out to where the “‘mule’”’ had been seen, 
and saw, from the tracks at a wet hole, that two 
moose had come to the borders of the opening 
and turned back. I also heard a caribou 
“cough” out in the rocky ground at the foot of 
Katahdin. 

‘The guides joined us at five o’clock that after- 
noon. ‘They had “carried”? the canoes into 
Togue Pond, and examined the “Rhode Island 
boys’ camp”’—a hut in which two Rhode 
Island boys had once lived for three years. Not 
finding it in good condition, they had taken our 
outfit to the other smaller shanty, a mile farther 
along the pond shore. The next morning we 
went thither. Arthur was able to walk a little, 
with the aid of his crutch, but in order that his 
foot might not be disturbed, I had Louis and 
Shaddy carry him on a litter contrived from two 
poles and a network of birch withes. Herbert 
and Brooks were detailed to carry a quarter of 
bear meat, slung to a pole, between them. 

When we hung this meat up at the corner of 
our new camp on the pond, six or eight Canada 
jays fell upon it so ravenously that I gave guns 
to Herbert and Brooks to protect it. The place 
soon resounded with a lively fusillade, and five 
jays were disposed of. Mosquitoes were also 
ravenous here, and our face-nets proved useless ; 
but, oh, how we wished that mosquitoes could 
be got rid of by shooting with guns! 

After supper I privately asked Louis if he 
thought he could “‘call’’ moose here. 

“What good?” he replied, crustily. 





“No 


| shootum now.” 


“No,” I said, “there must be no shooting. 
But I should like to have the boys see or hear 
one.’’ 

Louis went about his work of making bunks, 
and I fancied that nothing more could be got 
from him; but presently he came to me and said, 
“T go see. 

“T go in one canoe to that littlum island in the 
pond, over there,” he continued. “By um by, 
when you hear me call, you go’long pond shore 
up at that one cranberry bog, at head of dis pond. 
You hear moose come there. I call moose on 
that litthum island, good many time,”’ he added, 
as he went away. 

After a time, without informing the boys 
where Louis had gone, I bade them listen outside 
the shanty for moose; and in the course of an 
hour we heard what sounded like a moose 
bawling, over on the island. It was Louis, 
imitating, through a horn of birch bark, the long, 
wailing: bellow of a cow moose. Immediately | 
had plenty of excitement on my hands. Leaving 
Daddy Green to care for Arthur, who was 
already undressed and in his bunk, I told the 
others to come quietly, and led the way along 
the pond shore to the cranberry bog. 

But although Louis continued calling, at inter- 
vals of fifteen or twenty minutes, we heard no 
response, and after remaining on the watch till 
nearly eleven o’clock we returned to camp. 
There were moose in the vicinity, however, and 
although the time set for our return was al 
hand, I decided to wait over another day, in the 
hope that a moose would yet come to the Indian’s 
call. 

Accordingly the same ruse was practised ov 
the following evening, Louis going over to th« 
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island and we proceeding quietly to the cran- 
berry bog, as before. The device had now been 
explained to all the boys. The wind was 
favorable, blowing in gentle breaths from the 
south; the night was warm, with a slight mist 
alongshore; the moon did not rise till nearly 
eleven o’clock, and it was not till the east grew 
light that Louis began “calling.” 

After a time we heard a crashing of brush- 
wood over at the island, and for a moment I 
fancied that a moose had, unseen by us, swum 
off there. But in reality it was Louis himself 
making the noises to delude moose on shore into 
believing there was another moose over there, 
“challenging.” 

This ruse succeeded, for soon we heard a grunt 
back in the woods on the shore of the pond, 
followed by a prodigious galloping through the 
brush. It was only with difficulty that I could 
now keep those boys quiet in the alder bushes. 
Oteri and Frank Merritt were so alarmed that 
they could hardly be restrained from bolting 
back to camp, for Shadwell and Daddy Green 
had told them great stories of the ferocity of 
moose bulls. 

Louis continued his challenging, and after a 
number of grunts we .saw the moose enter the 
water at a distance alongshore and swim off to 
the island, its antlers glistening in the moonlight. 

I was now apprehensive lest Louis should 
break the law and shoot the moose, for he had 
taken his rifle, and the temptation must have 
been a strong one. I was not surprised when, a 
few seconds later, the loud bang of the heavy 
Winchester rang out on the still night air. 








“There goes a fine of a hundred dollars for 
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somebody !’’ I thought, since there was little like- 
lihood that the game wardens would not learn 
of the killing. As for the boys, they were wild 
with expectation. 

But Louis had merely fired oyer the moose’s 
head, as it emerged from the water. Thus 
saluted with a blast of gunpowder where it had 
expected to find a mate, the great animal wheeled, 
and plunged into the pond again with a mighty 
splash. Going out to the island, it had swum 
silently, but now a herd of hippopotami could 
hardly have made a greater spattering. We 
could see its head very plainly as it made for the 
shore, and to give it a good send-off weall shouted 
at once. 

In a marvelously brief space the moose gained 
the shore, and the crashes with which it dashed 
through the undergrowth were plainly audible 
till it reached the bogs near Abol Pond. 

“That ve’y hard moose to call, next time,” 
Louis said to us, as he paddled ashore a few 
minutes later. “That moose him learn good 
deal to-night.”’ 

The next day, on our way home, we voyaged 
down the outlet brook of Togue Pond and 
descended Sandy Stream to Milinoket Lake. 
We reached Medway without further accidents, 
or incidents worth recording, and two mornings 
later I landed all fifteen of my youthful charges 
from the Bangor steamer at Boston. Arthur, of 
course, was still on a crutch, but his foot was 
healing, and the others were well and jubilant. 
A great load of responsibility rolled off me, 
albeit I had grown fond of my young charges. 
Actually I had lost eight pounds of flesh, but I 
had gained a great weight of experience. 





END. 


in reality the bullet had gone 





ANIEL DAVIS, who) 
EN D died late in 1900, in his | 
ninety-fifth year, was | 
the last survivor of the numerous bands of | 
immigrants who came straggling into the then 
unbroken forests of the township of Spring- 
brook, New York, between 1806 and 1815. As 
a lad of seven years or thereabout, he came in 
1812 with his father, Horatio Davis, and his four 
sisters, all older than himself. Mrs. Davis had 
died the year before. 

A dozen years later Daniel had grown to be a 
sturdy young man of nineteen, and the family 
were firmly established on one of the best farms 
in all western New York. Father and son, 
working together, had cleared the land; three of 
the sisters had married, and all were prospering. 

Twenty-odd miles to the southwest of the 
Davises’ farm dwelt Ephraim Granger, who had 
been their next-door neighbor in Connecticut. 
The two families still regarded themselves as 
neighbors, although a hundred houses and farms 
intervened, where not one had been upon their 
arrival. 

The Erie Canal, connecting the Hudson River 
at Albany with Lake Erie at Buffalo, was 
nearing completion. Mr. Davis had obtained a 
contract to supply the lumber needed for the 
stretch of canal between Syracuse and Rochester, 
and Mr. Granger sold him the standing timber on 
two hundred acres adjoining his own farm, which 
was much nearer the line of the canal than was | 
the Davis place. There was also a good sawmill | 
on Thompson’s Creek, only two miles away. 
Daniel Davis hired a dozen men and went to the | 
timber tract. 

The party were all experienced woodsmen. 





| did not lope or gallop, but trotted 


above and had merely depressed 
the bone. 
Washington was broken- 





| hearted as he thought of what he 


had done. What would his 
father do and say? He turned 
the limp body over, examined 
the wound and the scratches 
where the bear’s claws had fur- 
rowed the tough skin, and then 
sat down with his head in his 
hands. Daniel sympathized 
with his friend keenly, but as he 
did not know how to express 
himself, he turned his back and 
pretended to examine his rifle. 
en seen a 
to what was 
them, when suddenly they we 
a growl that made their flesh 
creep, it was so rasping, high- 
keyed and peculiar. They sprang 
up, thinking another bear was 
about to attack them, but in- 
stead they saw that Bose had 
staggered to his teet, and, with 
his hair bristling and froth drop- 
ping from his jaws, was making 
off toward the underbrush. He 


stiffly, with heaving flanks and 
his nose pointed upward. His eyes appeared 
| glazed and sightless, and there was an air of 
| pitiless ferocity about the dog wholly unlike the 
| playful, friendly Bose the boys knew so well. 
Washington called and whistled, but the hound 








They built a shack or lean-to of bark, enclosed | did not even turn his head. As he disappeared 
on four sides, but with a wide opening, just | in a thicket he broke into a howl, a noise so 
outside of which a fire was kept burning at night | savage and unlike his customary musical bay 





and to cook their meals. 

Washington Granger was about Daniel’s age, 
and the two young men were fast friends. A 
member of the Granger household of hardly less 
importance than the only son was Bose, a| 
magnificent hound. He was a yellowish-brown 
animal, weighing fully sixty pounds, and was as 
fearless as a lion. Mr. Granger had refused fifty 
dollars for him, a fabulous price for a dog at that 
time. 

At noon on the fourth Saturday after they had 
begun getting out the logs, Daniel consented to 
take a half-holiday and try to shoot a deer. 
Washington Granger was to accompany him with 
Bose. 


The two left the camp at one o’clock, and had 
gone south only a few miles when the hound 
routed out a fierce old bear. Bose instantly 
fastened upon the bear’s hind quarter, and the 
animals rolled over and over as they fought. 

“Shoot, Wash, shoot !’’ Daniel shouted. ‘‘Bose 
will be torn into strings or else hugged to death 
if you don’t.” 

Washington hesitated only fora moment. The 
risk of hitting the dog was not sd great as that of 
leaving the combatants alone. He took. quick 
aim back of bruin’s fore leg, and fired just as the 
two animals rolled over. The huge bullet went 
Straight to the bear’s heart, killing him instantly, 
oe dog fell, too, seemingly as dead as the 


The force behind the ball had been too great. 
The missile had gone directly through the bear’s 
body, and had then passed through the top of the | 
hound’s head, making a groove in the skull. 
Apparently the brain had been penetrated, but | 








that the hearers shuddered involuntarily. For a 
half-hour or more they heard it, growing fainter 


| and fainter till it had become a mere echo of 
| sound far away to the south. 


That was the beginning of Bose’s career as a 


| cunning, insane demon. Bose was not rabid, but 


every one believed he was, and his bite was more 
dreaded than that of a rattlesnake. Then, too, 
the story of his disappearance grew as it passed 
from mouth to mouth, till it attained a weirdness 
that kept children awake at night. But there 
was something besides mere rumor to add to the 
general uneasiness before long. 

About ten days had passed, and one night the 
lumbermen were sleeping on the ground under 
their bark shelter when Timothy Eldredge, who 
lay nearest the opening, suddenly screamed and 
then gasped as if strangling. All thought he had 
a fit or the nightmare; but when Daniel Davis 
sprang to awaken him, he grasped, not the man, 
but a writhing, tensely muscled animal that stood 


| over Eldredge, and was slowly throttling him. 


Instinctively, and in spite of the darkness, 
Daniel recognized the beast. A great horror 
came upon him. Grasping the dog by the neck 
with both hands, he tore him away from the man 
and threw him into the center of the fire. Again 
came the how! he had heard before, now rendered 
doubly horrible by the darkness, as the insane 
animal rolled away from the coals and dis- 


appeared. 

Eldredge was half-dead, chiefly from fright, for 
he had seen the dog the instant before it had 
seized him. A fold of his blanket had prevented 
the animal’s fangs from meeting through his 
throat, but one side of his neck was badly bitten, 
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and the pressure had nearly strangled him. He| was no proof. Weeks and months passed, how- 
started on foot for home the next morning, | ever, and the only thing certain was that Bose 
although manifestly unfit to travel. He declared | was no longer the terror of the neighborhood. 

that a thousand dollars would not hire him to| The next spring, as usual, the Davis family 
spend another night in the shack. tapped the trees in their large sugar-bush. 

The others were becoming nervous, and when | “Boughten” or cane-sugar was expensive and 
Bose attempted to rush the camp again on the difficult to get. Even the well-to-do still depended 
following night, there was a panic. Everybody | chiefly upon their maple-trees for sugar. 
wanted to stand guard at once, and no one slept.| Late in April, to close a successful harvest in 
The dog was easily beaten off with a club, but he | the maple grove, Daniel Davis and his sister 
circled about and howled steadily. | Sarah decided to have a sugar festival. Huge 

Daniel went over to Granger’s the next day and | fires were kindled, the ground was smoothed for 
got his rifle, but that did no good, although he | games and dancing, and musicians were engaged. 
fired at the dog repeatedly. The insane beast’s | Plenty of plain but appetizing food was provided, 
cunning rendered a fair shot impossible, and the and all the neighbors were invited. 
men soon realized that nothing short of killing; The sugaring off of a huge kettle of boiling 
him outright would drive him away. sirup was the event of the evening. Just before 

On the third night they bolted in a body and | the sugar granulated, a portion of the rich sirup 
went to Granger’s barn, where they slept in the | was drawn off to be eaten with warm biscuits. 
loft. They were beyond Bose’s reach, but it did| Next, at the moment the proper stage had been 
not take him long to learn that he could make | reached, a second portion of the sirup was dipped 
them as miserable by day as by night. All he | from near the bottom of the kettle, where it was 
had to do was to rush at some isolated man, and | thickest and heaviest, and poured upon snow to 
howl shrilly and fiercely. form the delicious maple-wax. 

These tactics he began two days after the} A favorite amusement at a sugar festival 
abandonment of the shack, and soon the teamsters | seventy-five years ago was to decoy a dog into the 
refused to take a load out unless accompanied by | circle and toss him a huge ball of the maple-wax. 
a guard with a gun. Bose knew a gun and its | He would seize it, but the instant his teeth were 
uses, and he took no liberties with an armed | buried in the sticky mass, they would be held as 
man. Neither did he attack the horses or other | if ina vise. At the Davis festival the wax had 
animals. Men were his only prey. been rolled into a ball the size of a pippin apple, 

The work dragged and matters went from bad | and old Nero, the family mastiff, had been lured 
to worse. Finally, after a week had passed, Joe | from the house to the grove. The honest-eyed 
Thomas, the errand boy of the gang, was bitten | old fellow had been made a victim of the trick 
through the ankle. He had gone to the spring | several times, but he never learned to be wary. 
for water, and had laid down the shotgun he| He was a courageous animal, and had never 
was carrying that he might dip up a pailful, | been known toshow the white feather. Quivering 
when Bose sprang upon him from the tall grass. | with interest, he stood while Sarah Davis balanced 
The lad was bowled over, and the dog seized his | the ball in her hand. His eye roved away for an 
ankle and began worrying it. Joe’s shrieks | instant as he turned his head from side to side. 
brought the whole party on a run, and the hound Then he shrank back, not from Sarah nor from 
disappeared before any one could shoot him. the wax, but from a point a third of the way 

“It’s a matter of twenty-two miles to Spring- | around the circle. His tail dropped between 
brook,” Henry Kelley remarked, with quiet | his legs, the hair rose on his neck and shoulders, 
emphasis, “but I’m going there this night. My | and with a growl of mingled rage and fear, Nero 

life is worth more to me | for the first time in his life turned and fled. 

than six shillings a day!’’ | | In amazement every one looked toward where 
the dog had seen the object of his terror, and as 
they did so an audible gasp escaped from every 
throat. There, standing 
quietly among them, was 
the dreaded Bose. 

They knew him by his 
eyes, wild, rolling, fierce, 
yet, in a way, expression- 
less. One was filmed over 
and evidently sightless, 
and the scars of many a 
wound blotched the brown- 
ish-yellow coat with white. 
His left front leg dangled 
from the knee down, and 
the poor creature was a 
gaunt skeleton. 

For a second longer he 
stood motionless. Then he 
raised his muzzle and 
howled and stood shifting 
his three feet, as he gathered 
them beneath him for a 
spring at the throat of the 
victim he might select. 

From face to face roved 
that savage, sightless eye 
and its seeing mate. Then, 
then! you could see every 
muscle stiffen. He had 
chosen Dorothy Mixer, the 
youngest and prettiest girl 
present, for his prey! 

A dozen young men 
sprang forward, Daniel 
Davis at their head, but 
they were not quick enough. 
Across in front of them 

















‘* THEY SAW THAT BOSE HAD STAGGERED TO HIS FEET.’’ 


“I’m with you!” several others said; and then | shot a yellow-and-white streak. The onlookers . 


all looked at Daniel Davis. | groaned or shrieked, and many closed their eyes, 
“Well,” he said, smiling queerly, “I don’t | but one among them was even quicker than the 
want to be the last man, especially if Bose is | dog. 
right behind.” Sarah Davis still held the huge lump of wax 
They reached Springbrook in four hours, and in her hand. Three steps brought her in the 
carried Joe Thomas much of the way. All agreed | hound’s path, and as he swerved she thrust 
that he was a dead boy, and no one was more | the sticky mass fairly between his extended jaws. 
surprised than himself at his speedy recovery. How she did it no one was ever able to explain, 
Mr. Davis was almost too disgusted for speech ; | least of all the modest girl herself, but somehow 
but after he had gone over to Granger’s and had | she had no fear, and she escaped without a 
spent two or three days there, he returned in a| scratch. The next instant Bose was tumbling 
different frame of mind. He sublet his contract, | over and over on the ground. A quick blow 
and no one was asked to go back. from Daniel Davis’s ax put an end to his madness 
Upon his arrival at Granger’s he had found the | and misery. 
whole neighborhood aroused to hunt the insane| The long terror was over, and Sarah Davis 
creaturedown. A four-year-old giri, the youngest | was deservedly the heroine of the hour. 
child of a French-Canadian settler named Rubino,| When the news of Bose’s death reached the 
had disappeared on the afternoon that Daniel’s | | Granger neighborhood, as it soon did, it was 
party had fied. Bose had been tracked from | remembered that the tracks of a three-footed dog 
the spring to the roadway where the child had | had been seen leading down one of the bluffs 
last been seen. There all trace of both had been | above Thompson’s Creek for some time. They 
lost, but no one seemed to doubt that the hound | were traced back to the head of the bluff, where 
had killed the child. a small cave was found that undoubtedly had 
The hunt lasted all day, a region extending over | been the hound’s lair. Where he had spent the 
five miles each way being traversed thoroughly, intervening months or how he had managed to 
and late at night the dog was cornered at the foot subsist could only be guessed. 
of a bluff beside Thompson’s Creek. Only his| The disappearance of the little French girl 
gleaming yellow eyes could be seen, but a volley | remained a mystery till late the following summer, 
had been followed by howls, showing plainly that | when her grandparents came down from Quebec 
some of the bullets and buckshot had taken effect. | and restored the child to her mother’s arms. 
Strange to say, however, the animal’s body could | Bose had had nothing to do with her adventure, 
not be found. There was blood on leaves and | but a jealous uncle had stolen her in revenge for 
grass, and it was hoped he was dead, but there | some real or imagined injury. 
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A Frenchman has invented a sleep-producer, 
consisting of bands of metal and other devices for 


the head, which is called the “vibrating coronet.’’ | 


Sovereigns, on the other hand, suffer from 
insomnia the moment they find their coronets 
shaky. 


Saadi, the poet, was once asked from whom 


he learned his good manners; his reply was, | 


“From the ill-mannered.”” Although much may 
be learned from opposites, caution from the 
reckless, thrift from the prodigal, and truthfulness 
from the untruthful, the supply of such teachers 
exceeds the demand. 

In mine accidents it has often happened 
that rescuers were baffled and lives were sacrificed 
because the exact whereabouts of the imperiled 
men were unknown. The mine owners of 
Seranton are about to place telephones at regular 
intervals along the workings in their mines, so 
that the instruments may be easy of access to the 
men when danger demands their use. The step 
is greatly to be commended, and it suggests other 
beneficent uses of the telephone. 

The Talmud says there are four kinds of 
pupils: the sponge and the funnel, the strainer 
and the sieve. The sponge is te who taketh up 
everything, and the funnel is he who taketh in at 
this ear and letteth out at that; the strainer is he 
that letteth go the wine and retaineth the dross, 
and the sieve is he that letteth go the bran and 
retaineth the fine flour. The student who begins 
at least to wish to belong to the last-named class 
will not have been sent to college in vain. 

“Government in America is practically 
shaped in the caucus. For the Christian man 
the primary meeting should be as sacred an 
appointment as the place of prayer, and if the 
Christian men of a community would interest 
themselves, they could get good men nominated.” 
These words, spoken at the recent Christian 
Endeavor Convention, embody a truth familiar to 
all, yet one that it is well to emphasize during 
the month before election. The evils which 
exist in politics are largely the result of the 
neglect of duty by the very men who most loudly 
complain of them. 

Charles Kelleher was brought before a 
Chicago magistrate to answer to the charge of 
keeping a vicious dog. In defense he set up the 
plea that the dog was dead, and offered the 
testimony of Peter Young. “How do you know 
that the animal is dead?” asked the justice. 
The witness answered, “Because, your honor, I 
skinned him.’”’ ‘The complaint was dismissed. 
Long ago, in an English court, the question was 
raised whether a certain man was still living. It 
being proved that his head had been cut off, the 
judge gravely ruled that he must be considered as 
dead. Yet many a man who has “lost his head” 
is still running about on his feet. 

A school-teacher’s education does not 
count for much unless she is strong enough to 
use it, so in Chicago candidates for teachers’ 
places are very properly required to pass a 
physical examination. There was a fluttering in 
the normal schools when the rule was adopted, a 
year ago, it being feared that it would bar out 
some of the best students, but the first result was 
that it stimulated them to take proper care of 
their health. ‘They have had soup for luncheon, 
instead of cookies,’’ says a well-known profes- 
sional woman, “and they have not dieted, as they 
used to, on slate-pencils and pickles.”” These 
enlightened graduates are expected not to collapse 
under the strain of their work. A pity it seems 
that they will not have authority to make their 
pupils take that same road to health which they 
themselves have learned to travel. 

Popular sympathy with a suffering animal 
and the readiness of the public to relieve such 
suffering were illustrated recently in St. Louis, 
when a man risked his life to rescue a cat from a 
narrow ledge on the side of a lofty water-tower. 
The cat had been pursuing a swallow, and 
although it had climbed down to the ledge alone, 
was unable to climb back. For several days it 
remained a prisoner, one hundred and seventy- 
five feet from the ground, and suffering severely 
from hunger and thirst. The man who discovered 
the cat’s predicament climbed the two hundred 
and twenty-five steps to the top of the tower, and 
was lowered by a rope to the ledge, forty feet 
below. The cat, crazed by its sufferings, fought 
vigorously, but was finally taken down in safety, 
and her rescuer, when he reached the ground, 
was greeted by the cheers which he deserved. 

It was only a year ago that the country 
was shocked by the awful story of the destruction 
of Galveston. To-day the city has not only 
recovered what was lost,—except in life: that, 
alas ! can never be recovered,—but is actually more 
prosperous than it was before the hurricane. Its 
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compared with one million eight hundred thou- 
sand during the preceding year ; its bank clearings 
increased twenty millions, and its coastwise and 
foreign exports twenty-seven millions. This isa 
| wonderful resurrection, and no characteristic of it 
| is more welcome than the news that the people of 

the city are as much alive to their dangers as to 
| their opportunities, and are determined to make 
| such a disaster as that of last year impossible of 
| repetition by the construction of a great sea-wall. 








The recurrence of the flavor of food for 
| some time after eating is always an indication— 
| writes a physician in a recent medical journal— 
that the food is not being properly digested. “I 

can taste it,” we say after eating canned fruits 
and vegetables preserved by adding salicylic acid 
‘or formaldehyd, substances that embalm food 
| against the digestive juices as completely as they 
| protect it from the microbes of the outer air. 
| And “I can taste it’’ would probably be the 
| report of one who had made a hearty meal on a 
| turkey kept several months in cold storage. “A 
|man trying to live on such meat would simply 


| starve to death or die of blood-poisoning,”’ adds | 


| the physician. He does not fail to remind us 
| that the storage-warehouse is generally a con- 
| venience and a benefit, and only when misused a 
source of danger. But neither he nor any one 
else could find a good word to say for manufae- 
turers who put slow poison into a food product. 
The fitting punishment for them would be to give 
them nothing to eat but their own canned stuff. 


& © 


THE RIVULET’S WISH. 


The modest brook, singing within a vale, 
Longs for the sea, that it may bear a sail. 
Charles W. Stevenson. 
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BACK TO BARBARISM. 


HE fight for human freedom, the struggle 

ti for individual liberty of conscience and of 

person is as old as human history. From 

the time of Pharaoh and the Children of Israel 

to the Russian serfs and the suffering peasants of 

Cuba, it has produced its tragedies and brought 
forth its heroes. 

The issue of every successful battle for human 
rights has been, not merely enlarged liberty for 
the individual, but also increased strength to the 
eombined will of all the community; in other 
words, liberty regulated by law, made by com- 
mon consent, in restraint of those who would 
substitute license for liberty. 

So, as the great procession of the centuries has 
advanced, each has left mankind on a higher 
plane. One by one the old barbarities have been 
dropped along the line of march. Man Jearned 
first that honesty of tongue was essential to his 
relations with his fellows; then that immunity 
from predatory raids could be secured by 
abstaining from making such raids upon others ; 
‘that respect for life was the best protection of 
life. So by degrees the whole structure which 
we call civilization was reared upon a foundation 
of honor, of consideration for the rights of others, 
of confidence by man in man, and of love... 

In all of this progress the anarchist alone has 
remained unchanged. Forging the name of 
liberty, and professing to strike a blow for 
civilization and the rights of man, he presents 
in his own person a living negation of every good 
thing that civilization has accomplished since the 
dawn of history. He is the one human being 
who, morally, has stood absolutely still since 
man appeared on the earth. 

It is this which makes him so hideous and so 
unaccountable a figure. He nullifies the aceumu- 
lated experience of all races and all ages. 
The fiercest of wild beasts may be tamed, may 
be made so to feel the power of love that he can 
be approached with confidence and handled with 
safety. Even the rattlesnake gives his warning ; 
but the anarchist calmly plans and deliberately 
proceeds to strike the victim who is in the very 
act of extending a friendly hand and expressing 
a kindly wish. 

God pity such a creature! It may be that the 
Providence which has guided man’s progress 
through the centuries has permitted anarchy to 
be, in order, by contrast, to show us what it is 
that the race has won and that anarchy attacks. 
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THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE. 
HE President’s recent proclamation invites 
all the nations of the earth to the exhibition 
to be held at St. Louis in 1903, to partici- 


purchase of the territory of Louisiana. 

The event which it is proposed to commemo- 
rate is of importance great enough to justify the 
| world-wide invitation. It marked the first 





| expansion of the United States. It was the first | 


| great act in American history which established 
| the United States as a sovereign nation rather 
|than a collection of States. It did more to 
broaden party polities and to lay deep and strong 
the foundations of the national life than any 
single event before or since. 

Tts true significance lay less in the fact that it 
| doubled the territory under the jurisdiction of 
| the United States, than in the enormous addition 
| which it made to the power of the young nation 

and the convenience of its people. Before that 


pate in the celebration of the centenary of the | 


total cotton receipts for the year have been over | time the navigation of the Mississippi was a 
two million two hundred thousand bales as/| privilege secured only by treaty; but, as was 


well said by the representative of the French 
government who conducted the negotiations, the 
United States had aspired to the free naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi, and secured almost 
another world. :; 

Robert R. Livingston, the minister of the 
United States to France, after signing the treaty, 
said: 

“The treaty which we have just signed wil 
change vast solitudes into flourishing districts. 
From this day the United States take their place 
among the powers of the first rank. The instru- 
ments which we have just signed will cause no 
tears.to be shed; they prepare ages of happiness 
for innumerable generations of human creatures.”’ 

These were wise and prophetic words; yet 
not even Livingston, in the exuberance of his 
rejoicing over what he believed to be the noblest 
act of his life, could have foreseen that the close 
of a single century would see fourteen pros- 
| perous States and Territories, with fifteen million 

inhabitants, established in the territory which 
l dintasiie: ahintged (adie United States. 
& © 


A MANLY TRIUMPH. 
He alone is great 
Who by a life heroic conquers fate. 
Sarah K. Bolton. 
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THE GENTLE ART OF GOSSIP. 


R. W. D. HOWELLS recently declared 
M that reading has become for many 
people a craze, even a vice, rather than 
an intellectual gain. They read too much, too 
fast, too promiscuously, and they think and talk 
too little. Such reading replaces undesirably 
even gossip, which may be, and often is, a bad 
thing, but ought to be, and can be, a good one. 

“Good fiction,” Mr. Howells asserts, “is only 
an exquisite distillation of human facts, which 
biography and history more and less attractively 
embody; and all three are gossip depersonalized 
by remoteness of time or place.”” He adds that 
there is no reason why our own spoken gossip 
might not be such as to produce the effect of “‘all 
that is charming and edifying in these forms of 
literature.” 

Here is the opportunity for a new fine art! 
Since we do, naturally, talk about our neighbors, 
why not study how to do so fitly and finely, 
rather than intrusively and pettily? No manual 
of gossipry is yet published, but when “The 
Perfect Gossip’ does issue from the press, it will 


| contain some advice quite easy to anticipate. Its 


first page will forbid prying, depreciation, malice 
and mockery. It will recommend the cultivation 
of charity and a sense of humor, the study of 
character, and of graceful and unexaggerated 
expression. Criticism it may tolerate as a 
wholesome social influence, but criticism will 
itself be criticized and discredited at the least 
suspicion of haste or harshness. 

Good and graceful acts, noble, charming or 
odd characters graphically portrayed, will be 
acclaimed among graduates in the Gentle Art; 
wise interpretation, generous excuse, delicate 
appreciation will enrich their conversation. 
Light and worthless reading about imaginary 
people will have given place to bright and worthy 
talking about real ones. 

® & 


ROYAL VISITS. 


HIS year there has been an unusual num- 
ber of royal comings and goings. The 
double affliction which befell the royal 

house of England in January in the death of 
Queen Victoria, and of her oldest daughter, the 
Dowager Empress Frederick of Germany, in 
August, drew together the royal families of 
England and Germany. 

Emperor William hastened to England to 
watch by the bedside of his grandmother, the 
queen; and later King Edward visited his sister, 
the mother of the German Emperor, in her last 
illness, and went again to Germany to be present 
at her funeral. 

Late in August and early in September the 
hospitable Danish court at Copenhagen witnessed 
some of those royal family reunions for which it is 
famous. Good King Christian is used to keeping 
“open house” for royalty. He is father-in-law 
of King Edward, grandfather of the tsar, father 
of the King of Greece, and related by family 
ties to the imperial house of Germany and other 
reigning sovereigns of Europe. 

So it was quite a family party when the royal 
family of Denmark, with King Edward and 
Queen Alexandra of England, took luncheon 


month on board the Russian yacht,'which was 
conveying the tsar to Danzig, to visit the German 





| French Republic. 

These two visits, especially that to France, 
| have a political significance which distinguishes 
them from those of mere courtesy or of family 
affection. Into the French visit the enthusiastic 
French people naturally read many meanings of 
an agreeable character. 

It is certainly a tribute to the stability and 
power of the French Republic. It marks the 
reality and value of the “‘ Dual Alliance’’ between 
France and Russia, which balances the earlier 
“Triple Alliance’ between Germany, Austria 
and Italy, and tends to preserve the equilibrium 
of Europe. As a steadying influence, it comes 
at a good time to allay uneasiness which might 





with the tsar and tsaritsa at Copenhagen last | 


Emperor, and to Dunkirk, to be the guest of the | 
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otherwise be aroused by the inexplicable conduct 
of the sultan and by intrigues and agitations 
in the Balkans. 
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ARMY AND NAVY RANK. 


HE difference between the rank of 
“captain” in the army and in the navy 
causes some confusion in the popular 

mind. A captain in the army leads a company 
of one hundred or more men; a captain in the 
navy commands a ship, and his grade is next 
to that of rear-admiral. Sigsbee, Chadwick and 
McCalla are captains in the navy, and Mahan, 
who writes so interestingly of the influence of 
sea power on history, retired with the rank 
of captain. 

In what is known as the “assimilation of 
rank” of the two arms of the service, the captain 
in the army corresponds with the lieutenant of 
the senior grade in the navy. The major ranks 
with the lieutenant-commander, the lieutenant- 
colonel with the commander, the colonel with 
the captain, the major-general with the rear- 
admiral, the lieutenant-general with the vice- 
admiral and the general with the admiral. 

Thus Dewey, who was made admiral by 
special act of Congress, ranks above Miles, a 
lieutenant-general. Grant, Sherman and Sheri- 
dan were the only full-grade generals that we 
have ever had. Below General Miles now 
follow the six major-generals and the fifteen 
brigadier-generals. The rank of brigadier-gen- 
eral corresponded with the commodore in the 
navy until that office was abolished, about two 
years ago. 

In yacht-clubs and other civil organizations 
these titles often have a still different meaning. 
Notably “captain’’ in general literature is a much 
grander title than is implied by it even in the 
navy. Tennyson, in his ode to the Duke of 
Wellington, called him the “foremost captain 
of his time;” and as Kipling sings: “The 
captains and the kings depart.’’ 
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WHAT HE GAVE TO THE WORLD. 


HREE years ago there died in one of our 

Southern cities a man whose rules of life 

were so different from those of his neighbors 
that most of them thought him mad. 

He lived in a spacious old house, surrounded by 
a garden, which he had bought forty years ago. 
Large blocks of business houses now hemmed it 
in, and he was offered a price for his lot which 
would have made him rich. But he would not 
sell it. 

“This is home to my old wife,” he said. “I 
eould not buy for her with the money you offer 
the comfort and content she has in her home and 
garden.” 

“But you can make your sons rich,” it was urged. 

“T do not want to make them rich,” he replied. 

His neighbors sold their lots, speculated, 
amassed large fortunes, pushed their sons into 
politics or made them manufacturers or brokers, 
that they might amass still larger wealth. He 
made of his boys working horticulturists like 
himself. 

“It is a business which will give them comfort, 
but not wealth,” he said. ‘In it, too, they will not 
be employed by other men, nor employ many 
hands, and so will be outside of any future struggle 
between capital and labor in this country.” 

When he had gained a sum large enough to 
keep his wife from want, if she should survive him, 
he gave up his vineyard and gardens to his sons. 
and devoted the rest of his life to charitable work 
and to the culture of a new grape of a peculiarly 
fine flavor. When he had succeeded in bringing it 
to perfection, he gave cuttings from it to all the 
poor horticulturists that he knew. 

“A man,” he said, “should try to leave the world 
richer by something for his having been in it. 
Some men leave a great picture or a book or noble 
thoughts to it. I only have a grape to give.” 

He gave it with all his heart. His neighbors. 
whose business in life had been to gather great 
heaps of money, called him eccentric. Judged by 
all that is noble in life, who was more sane, he or 
they? 


* ¢ 


MINDING ONE’S OWN BUSINESS. 


NE of Queen Alexandra’s household relates 
that some years ago one of the little princes 
brought in an autograph album which he 

begged his family to fill with answers to certain 
inane questions. Over her own name the present 
queen confessed that her favorite pastime was 
millinery, and her favorite occupation “minding 
her own business.” 

Coming from so exalted a source, the answer 
is a little amusing and a little edifying; but an 
incident which occurred not long ago in an Ameri- 
can household earries a far more queenly rep) 
and raises the question if minding one’s ow 
business is always a sufficient performance of ou! 
| social trusteeship. 
| A young matron, around whose table some 
| distinguished men and women were gathered, was 
| startled by the loud statement of her guest of 

honor that he had spent the day in the court-room. 
| where a scandalous divorce case involving the 
honor of a well-known man and a hitherto mucb- 
loved woman was then being tried. The hostess. 
with all the courteous entreaty of a voice too 
pleading to be offensive, interrupted: 

“Forgive me, general, but it is sorrowful enoug! 
to know it is going on; please do not talk of it.” 

Although robbed of his proposed position 0! 
reporter, the general, with a new deference in his 
manner, said: “I beg your pardon; IL forgot that 
you might not be interested,” and himself led th: 
conversation into a different direction. 

“My hostess achieved something for herself,’ 
he said, in telling the story afterward, “‘something 
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for her fellow women, and much for the young men 
about her, by plainly and definitely showing her 
deserved displeasure.” 

It is a great thing to know what are the expedient 
silences of life, and one learns by practising on 
oneself; but to be silent, to mind one’s own 
business, is oftener easy than just. 

Lord Salisbury’s Tory followers in the House of 
Commons once rudely interrupted John Stuart 
Mill’s first attempt to address that House. Salis- 
bury, who had not then succeeded to his title, 
angrily signaled them to cease, and turning to a 
friend, called out: “Ask them if they know who 
John Stuart Mill is?” 

It was Mill himself who, when some one sneered 
at Goethe’s statement that the beautiful is higher | 
than the good, broke silence to offer his own 
interpretation. “Does it not mean,” he asked, 
quietly, “that the beautiful is higher than the good, 
because the beautiful is the good made perfect?” 

Who regrets that John Stuart Mill was not} 
strictly minding his own business that day? 
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JEFFERSON’S MAMMOTH. 


When Thomas Jefferson passed along the line 
of travel between Monticello and Philadelphia on 
his way to take the oath of office as Vice-President, 
he had a wagon-load of bones among his luggage. 

The bones, supposed to be those of a mammoth, 
had been found in Greenbrier County, Virginia, 
and sent to Monticello, where Mr. Jefferson, 
who had a somewhat undue appreciation of his 
attainments in natural history, set them up, and 
according to a little story recently printed in the 
Chicago Record-Herald, pronounced them to be 
those of “a carnivorous clawed animal entirely 
unknown to science.” 

This was an error, as the Vice-President learned. 
He turned over the bones, accompanied by a 
labored report, under the date of March 10, 1797, 
entitled “A Memoir on the Discovery of Certain 
Bones of an Hitherto Unknown Quadruped, of the | 
Clawed Kind, in the Western Part of Virginia,” to | 
Doctor Wistar, the naturalist of the American | 
Philosophical Society. 

At a glance Doctor Wistar pronounced them 
the bones of the common sloth, and showed Mr. | 
Jefferson several specimens of the same kind. 

The sensitive Vice-President was greatly humil- 
iated, and the scientist called the “ Hitherto | 
Unknown” “Megalonyx Jeffersonii,” a name by | 
which the animal has since been known to natu- | 
ralists. Fortunately Mr. Jefferson’s lack of humor | 
prevented him from perceiving the satire. i 

In an indirect way Buffon may have been | 
responsible for this error. It was Mr. Jefferson’s | 
habit to send him specimens and information, and 
with the delicate flattery of a courtier the great 
French naturalist wrote : | 

“I should have consulted you, sir, before pub- | 
lishing my natural history, and then I should have | 
been sure of the facts.” 

Certainly this was enough to exalt any man’s | 
appreciation of his ability, and to lead him into 
believing that antediluvian animals were his | 
natural quarry. | 





¢ @ | 
A MIRACLE EXPLAINED. | 


The vagaries of memory are some of the most 
interesting of those connected with the human 
mind and body. Why do we forget certain things 
and remember others? Myriads of these irregu- 
larities are as yet unaccounted for; perhaps not 
even the cleverest metaphysician will ever account | 
for them. 

Professor James reminds us how something 
which we have tried in vain to recall will after- | 
ward, when we have given up the attempt, 
“saunter into the mind,” as Emerson says, as | 
innocently as if it had never been summoned. | 

Again, bygone experiences will revive after | 
years of oblivion, often as the result of some | 
cerebral disease or accident. 

Such a ease is the one quoted by Coleridge of 
« young woman in Germany who could neither 
read nor write, but who was said to be possessed | 
of a devil becatse, in a fever, she was heard raving 
in Latin, Greek, and in an obscure rabbinical dia- 
lect of Hebrew. Whole pages of her talk were 
written down, and were found to consist of sen- 
tences intelligible In themselves, but not having 
the slightest connection with one another. 
say that she was possessed of a devil was the | 
easiest way of accounting for the matter. 

At last the mystery was cleared up by a | 
physician, who traced back the girl’s history until | 
he learned that at the age of nine she was taken 
to live at the house of an old pastor, a great | 
Hebrew seholar, and that she remained there until 
the pastor’s death. It had been for years the 


old man’s custom to walk up and down 2 passage | 
near the kitchen, and read to himself in a loud | 


voice. 
His books were examined, and among them 
many of the passages taken down at the young 


woman’s bedside were identified. The theory of | 


demoniacal possession was abandoned. 
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MAJOR WHITTLE’S ORDINATION. 


At the recent Northfield Conference a friend of 
Dwight L. Moody and of Major Whittle, associates 
for twenty-five years in evangelistic work and in 
death not long divided, told the story of their first 
meeting. 

In 1863 Major Whittle was in Chicago on a brief 
furlough, with a wound received at Vicksburg. 
He was brought to the platform, at a, great 
mass-meeting, to say something of Christian work 
among the soldiers. Major Whittle had had small 
experience as a public speaker, and was half- 
overcome by shyness. Down in the audience 
Mr. Moody rose to his feet and waved his hat, 
with an encouraging smile. 

“I took you into my heart that night,” Moody 


afterward told the young soldier, “‘and you have | 


never been out of it since.” 

The acquaintance thus begun ripened into warm 
friendship, and often the two men talked of how 
they could be most useful to their fellows. One | 





| “couvre feu,” or “cover fire.” 


| William the Conqueror, fearful of plots among | 
| his newly vanquished subjects, invented and | 
| forced the curfew as a check to such schemes, and 


| character of the queen consort. 


| for her. 





evening Moody stopped under a lamp-post, and in 
his simple, earnest way, pulled out his Bible, put 
his finger on a verse in St. Paul’s Second Epistle 
to Timothy, and said: 

“See here, Whittle, this is what God wants us to 
do, ‘Preach the Word ’” 

“Thus,” said Major Whittle, shortly before his 
death, “I received my ordination.” 
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HOW THE CURFEW STARTED. 


The origin of the curfew is lost in obscurity. 
The word is, of course, derived from the French, 
Rev. Geo. 8. Tyack 
writes in denial of the theory associated with 
William the Conqueror, and says that the old 


story at one time universally accepted was that 


it has come in consequence to be often quoted as 
a badge of servitude and an emblem of tyranny. 


It is quite evident, however, that the great 
Norman was not the ori tor of the idea; and 
althou he was probably the first to make it a 
pase law in England, it is more likely to have 

en a useful precaution against fire than an | 
attempted prevention of rebellion. 

There is evidence that a curfew bell was rung at | | 
Oxford in the days of King Alfred, nearly two 
hundred years before the Norman invasion. The 
history of that city states that ‘‘the custom of 
ringing the bell at Carfax every night at eight | 

clock was by order of King Alfred, who ordained | 
that all the inhabitants of Oxford should at the | 
— ping of the bell cover up their fires and go to | 
hich custom is observed to this a, 

penne enforcement of the curfew was no hardship. | 
At a time when practically no one but the clerg 
could read and write, when the amusements of all 
classes were chiefly outdoor sports, and when | 
every one began the labors of the day almost at | 
sunrise, there was little if any tyranny in the 
compulsory cessation of work at eight, while in 
ee of the case all recreation ceased at 

ar’ 
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QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


Love for children is a prominent trait of the 
She was passion- | 
ately devoted to her own children, and she has 
never wholly recovered from the death of her 
eldest born, the Duke of Clarence. Several months 
| after her bereavement she was walking in the 
lanes near her home, when she met an old woman 
staggering under the weight of burdens too heavy 


The princess smoppos her to speak a few words 

of sympathy, and learned that she performed the 

| duties of a carrier, executing commissions between 
two villages. 

“The bundles are too heavy for me!” she 
| lamented, bursting into tears. “I never carried 
| them when Jack was here.” 

“Who is Jack, and where is he now?” kindly 
inquired the princess. 

“Jack’s my boy, and he’s dead—dead!” wildly 
| exclaimed the old woman. 

With another sympathetic word Alexandra 
turned away. hurriedly lowering her veil to hide 
her emotion. She could understand the sorrow 
of a mother who had lost her boy. The next day 
there was sent to the woman a cart drawn by a 
stout donkey. In this cart the old carrier made 
her journeys in comfort for the rest of her life. 


* © 


BANDAGES AND RED TAPE. 


During the South African War Rudyard Kipling 
discovered, at Cape Town, a hospital without band 
| ages, and in desperate need of them. This, too, 
| was in a city where bandages were for sale in 
| many shops. 


He told an acquaintance that he was going to | 
meet that want, and the gentleman at once offered 
to pay for all the bandages that Mr. Kipling would 
buy and take to the hospital. 

A cart was quickly loaded, and then the author 
was informed that, under army rules, the hospital | 
| authorities could not receive supplies from a 
| Private, individua 1. 

“We said he, “I will dump the packages on | 
the ps Be before the door, and then tell them 
to come out and clear up litter. Perhaps they | 
tearlng them into the. building in that way without 
tearing any red ee 
rove S ont with the bandages, and the supplies 
ome somehow smuggled into the hospital. 
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TURNED THE TABLES. 


| A lecturer was once descanting on the superior- 
ity of nature over art, when an irreverent listener 
in the audience fired that old question at him: 


| “How would you look, sir, without your wig?” 
| “You man,” instantly 
ai apt is finger at him, *“‘you have furnished me 
} ustration for my argument. My baldness 
» traced to the artificial habits of our modern 
civilization, while the wig I am wearing’’—here he 
raised his voice till the windows shook—“is made 
of natural hair!” 
The audience testified its appreciation of the 
»0int by loud applause, and the speaker was not 
interrupted again. 


To | 
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HOW IT LOOKED TO HIM. 


This is what Short Stories tells of a stanch 
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replied the lecturer, | 
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young churchman who is most careful in his | 


observance of the feasts and fasts of the year: 
When the owl lunch wagons in Herald Square 


were still a novelty, he visited New York and saw | 


one for the first time. 
“What have we here?” he said to his companion. 
“What a question from you!” was the retort. 
“A good churehman like you 
movable feast when he sees it!” 
“Oh, I should call it a restaurant a /a carte,” 
promptly replied the “good churchman.” 


TWO NOTABLE EXCEPTIONS. 
The 


gallantry than for their wit, and an example of | 


not to know a) 


| 
Irish are scarcely less noted for their | 


| this virtue is found in the ease of an Irish judge | 
who presided at a trial in which the plaintiffs were | 


a lady and her daughter. 
In summing up the case, the judge thus gallantly 


| began 
“Gentlemen of the my: Everything in this case 
seems plain—except . O’ Toole and her charm- 


| ing daughter.” 
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T the railroad crossing the gateman stands, 

Turning the crank in his faithful hands. 
Bent and wrinkled, yet strong and true 
To the daily duty ’tis his to do. 
The sun may shine, or the clouds may frown, 
July be torrid, December cold, 
Yet there, in his suit of well-worn brown, 
He guards the way for the young and old. 
Keeping with steady, tireless brain 
A watch for the inbound, outbound train, 
He signals the passage of each through the town, 
As with “Tinkle!”’ and “Tinkle!” the gates go 

down. 
How the waiting children caper and dance, 
And the restless horses curvet and prance! 
How the servant-maids, upon errands bent, 
View the intruders with discontent,— 
While heavy car and elegant coach 
Rumble along on the shining rails, 
And on the busy ones’ time encroach 
With the vexing burden delay entails,— 
As, mindful of duty’s stern command, 
In spite of impatience, of fret, or frown, 
The gateman puts to the crank his hand, 
And, steadily turning, the gates go down. 
Oh! I would that on every road to-day, 
Where sin and its train hold right of way, 
Some gateman as ready as this might stand, 
Turning the crank in his faithful hand,— 
That ever when danger should threaten those 
Whose path must cross the enticer’s track, 
Some gate a-tinkle might interpose, 
And hold from disgrace the weak ones back,— 
Some safeguard be built for unwary feet, 
To halt them midway in the perilous street, 
And to signal to each, spite of fret or frown, 
“Stand back for your life, while the gates are 
down!” 
*® ¢ 


OVER THE RIVER. 


HE afternoon sun lay 
bright and warm on 
the weather - beaten 
old house. Under the 
trees and along the 
fence by the gate a 
number of horses 
were hitched. ‘Their 
owners, in decorous 
black and with serious 

faces, were gathered in little groups about the 

yard, talking in subdued tones of their friend 
and neighbor, the old man who lay, with such 

a peaceful look on his face, in the front room. 
“The last of the whole family,” said one, 

meditatively. ‘“I'wo sons,—fine boys they were, 

too,— Mary, the daughter, then their mother, 
and now the father. Death is always sad, but 
somehow this seems sadder than usual.’’ 

“The very thought that was in my own mind,” 
replied his neighbor. “The town won’t seem 
naturai without a Moulton in it. I hate to think 
of the old house being closed—the last member of 
the family gone out of the door for good. It is 
uncommon sad.’’ 

Perhaps the same thought had come to all of 
the old friends and neighbors. Something of it 
must have been in the heart of the old pastor 
when he rose to say the words expected of him. 

“Friends, neighbors,” he began, “it was my 
privilege years ago to know a family of five who 
lived on the banks of a beautiful river—father, 
mother, daughter and two sons. They loved 
each other with more than ordinary affection, 
and their home life was happiness itself. But 
by and by, as was inevitable, there came a break 
in the family circle. 

“The daughter married. She moved away to 
a home of her own, but it was in the town which 
stood just across the river—a larger, finer place 
than the little village where the old people lived, 
and the new house stood upon a hill in sight of 
the old one. The rays of the setting sun were 
reflected from the windows at evening like a 
personal message, and after dark the lights shone 
across. ‘So the nearness made the separation 
easier to bear. 

“Then, in time, the elder son went out to make 
a home for himself, and he, also, found it in the 
town across the river. The father and mother 
missed his strong presence and helpful ways; 
but they heard constantly of his growing pros- 
perity and his happiness; they had but to look 
out across that little stretch of water to the other 
town to feel how near he was; and they gave 
thanks that the distance was so short. 

“Then the call came forthe younger son. The 
elder brother wished him to take a place in his 
business and share his home; and the parents 
could not say no. 

“For a few years the father and mother lived 
on in the old home alone, but it grew more and 
more lonely. The sight of the three empty chairs 
at the table and the three vacant places around 
the evening fire became unbearable. And they 
were getting old, too, and unable to work as they 
had done. So finally the day came when it was 
decided that they, too, should give up their home 
and move across to the town on the other side, 
to be with their children. 

“I saw the old house after they had moved. I 
looked through the staring windows into the 
vacant rooms, and thought of all the beauty and 
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| richness of the human life which I had known 
there, and the silence and emptiness which 
| marked the place now. 
| “It saddened me; but as I turned away I 
| caught the sunset light reflected from a window 
on the farther side of the river; and again, a 
little farther up the stream, 1 could see the roof 
of another house nestling in the trees, the home 
of the two sons. It was now also, as [ knew, 
|the home of the parents. The family was 
| reunited. Did it matter that the old house was 
| deserted? Shall we grieve because our old friend 
| has been joined again to his own?” 
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CARLYLE AND DISRAELI. 


AGNANIMITY superior to his own could 
M shame even the dogmatic Carlyle. The 
man whose arrogance of opinion never 
permitted him to take anything back once had to 
confess that a Jew had disarmed his bigotry and 
changed his insulting prejudice into gratitude and 
respect. 


Disraeli, whom he had often reviled in speech 
and in print, had every reason know how 
bitterly Gariyle despised him and his race; and 
after he had become the most powerful man in 
England he took his revenge. It was the vengeance 
i flicted by a great man who could forget his per- 
sonal antipathies upon a great man who could 


not. 

Recognizing the commanding intellect of the 
surly philosopher and the luster it conferred upon 
his country, the prime minister offered him the 
knighthood of the Grand Cross of the Order of 
the Bath, and the “good fellowship” pension once 
accepted and en joyed by Dr. Samuel Johnson and 
also by the poet yp wy ® 

Carlyle declined the title as being out of keeping 
with the tenor of his “poor existence,” and the 
pension because he was not in needy circum- 
stances; but the fact of the offer and the generous 
language in which it was conveyed, startled and 
subdued him. He wrote frankly to Disraeli: 

“Allow me to say that the letter, both in purpose 
and expression, is worthy to be called magnani- 
mous and noble; that it is without example in ~ 4 
own poor history, and I think it is unexampl 
too, in the history of governing persons toward 
men of letters at the present or at any time; and 
that I will carefully preserve it as one of the 
things precious to memory and heart.” 

Subsequently he wrote to his friend, the Countess 


rby: 

“Mr. bisraeli’s letter is really What I called it, 
magnanimous and noble on his part. It reveals 
to me, after all the hard a 3 I have said of him, 
a new and unexpected stratum of genial dignity 
and manliness of character which I had by no 
means given him credit for. It is, as my penitent 
heart admonishes me, a kind of ‘heaping coals of 
fire on my head,’ and I do truly repent and promise 
to amend.” 

One needs no better evidence of the real great- 
ness of Carlyle than the promptness with which he 
recognized this magnanimity, and the manliness 
with which he acknowledged it. 


of 
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A STRONG PEOPLE. 


T now seems probable that not all the Innuits of 

| Alaska are so small as has been supposed. 

Indeed, if one is to believe the tales of 

travellers who visited an island south of Bering 

Sea, these Indians must be classed among the 

tallest people in the world. The travellers’ story 
is given in Popular Science News. 


On Sings Island Indians were found who b 
their physical characteristics belong to the Innuit 
or Eskimo family, having small black eyes, high 
cheek-bones and full brown beards which conceal 
their lips. The majority of the men are over six 
feet high, and the women are usually as tall as 
and often taller than the men. 

hese women are also wonderfully strong. One 
of them carried off in her birch-bark canoe an 
See pos stone, for use as an anchor 
to a whale-boat. When it reached the deck of the 
vessel it required two strong men to lift it, but the 
Innuit woman had managed it alone. Another 
woman carried on her head a box containing two 
hundred and eighty pounds of lead. 

Both men and women are also endowed with 
remarkable agility. They will outrunand oe 
competitors of any other race who may be pitte 
‘ene them. 

heir strength is gained from wae poor food, and 
o- frequently travel thirty or forty miles without 
eating Hh They live on carrion fish and 
seal oil. The fish, generally salmon, are buried 
when caught, to be kept through the winter and 
dug up as consumption requires. When brought 
to the air they have the appearance of sound fish, 
but the stench from them is unbearable. 

In the matter of dwellings these Eskimos are 
peculiar. Their houses are excavated in the sides 
of a hill, the chambers as pierced some feet into 
the rise, and walled up with stones on three sides. 
Across the top of the stone walls poles of drift- 
wood are laid, and covered with hides and grass, 
and lastly with a layer of earth. 

These odd dwellings rise one above another, the 
highest overlooking rhaps forty lower ones. 
Two hundred. people live in the village. 
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AN ESCAPE BY RAIL. 


NE of the most exciting forms of reconnoi- 
tering in war is by train. John S. Wise, 
who was a lieutenant in the Confederate 

service, relates in his reminiscences an adventure 
of this kind which happened toward the close of 
the war. Grant was working to cut Lee off from 


tender, to communicate with Lee. The where- 
abouts of the Union forees were unknown. 


About two o’clock we reached Meherrin Station, 
twelve miles south of Burkeville. It was dark, and 
the station was deserted. At length I caught 
sight of an old man. 

‘Have you heard anything of Lee’s army?” I 
asked. 

“Naw, nothin’ at all.” 

“Or heard or seen any Yankees around here?” 

“None here. There was some, but they’ve gone 


“Back where?” 

“IT dunno. Back to Grant’s army, I reckon.” 

I determined to push on. As we approached a 
turn in the road near Burkeville, the reflection of 
lights showed clearly against the low-hanging 
clouds. Were these the reflections from the 
camp-fires of Grant’s or Lee’s army? Not until 
we turned the angle of those woods could we know. 

In two minutes more we were at the curve, with 
the strong glare of many fires lighting up our 
engine. 


the rails by the light of fires built for working. In 
the excitement of the moment, I thought they were 
destroying the track. In fact, they were merely 
changing the gage. Grant, with that wonderful 





Richmond, and Wise was sent, with an engine and | 








hat a sight! Lines of men were heaving at | 


power he possessed of doing everything at once, 
was alrea y altering the railroad gage so as 
fetch pravisions up to the omy. 

A blazing meteor would not have astonished our 
foes more than the sight of our locomotive. The 
had not heard our approach amid the noise an 
eonfusion of their own work. In an instant a 
number of troopers rushed for their horses and 
came galloping down upon us. They were but two 
or three hundred yards away. 

“Reverse the engine!” I said to the engineer. 
He heaved at the lever; the engine began to move, 
but how slowly! The troops were coming on! 
We heard them cry, “Surrender!” The engine was 
quickening her beats. They saw that we were 
running, and they opened fire on us. We lay down 
flat and let the locomotive go. The fireman on 
the tender, who was in an exposed position, 
endeavored to burrow under the coal. A shot 
broke a window above us. Presently the firing 
eeased. Two or three of the foremost cavalrymen 
had tumbled into a cattle-guard in their reckless 

ursuit. The engine and tender were in momen- 
ry danger of jumping the rotten track, but our 
enemies were far behind. 


effer-sor 
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QUIRREL, squirrel, in your wheel, 
Tell me, squirrel, do you feel, 

Whirling, whirling, idly busy, 
Never bored or never dizzy? 
Will that walled-in, steep, blind alley 
Open in some pleasant valley 
One day, think you? Or, each time 
In that motor-wheel you climb, 
Do you leave (in fancy) home, 
And where fancy leads you, roam, 
Over tree-tops, dawn-dyed rosy, 
Into hollow tree-trunks cozy, 
Crunching acorns, cheerily chattering, 
Over velvet mosses pattering, 
Till when tired fancy flags, 
And your motor-wheel, spent, lags, 
Back again at your own door, 
Glad to settle down once more, 
You alight then? Little brother, 
I too have just such another 
Wheel, which racing in, I measure 
Hours and hours, and call it pleasure. 
Yet, small friend, between us two, 
I get very bored. Do you? 
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POLA AND THE BISCUITS. 


URING her residence in Samoa, Mrs. 
LD Isobel Strong, the stepdaughter and 
amanuensis of Robert Louis Stevenson, 
adopted a native boy, named Pola. He was a 
most delightful child, and well deserves the name 
which she gives him in Scribner’s Magazjne, “A 
Little Savage Gentleman.” And yet he did tell one 
lie, but it was under circumstances which made it 
easy to forgive him. 


Mrs. Strong had given the boy two large ship- 
biscuits one morning, but instead of eating them 
he asked leave to carry them home, for he serve 
his adopted mother by day and his own mother by 


night. 
Eat them,” she said, “and 1 will give you 
more.” 

“Before leaving that night,” she records, “he 
came to remind me of this. I was swinging in a 
hammock, reading, when Pola came to kiss my 
hand and bid me good night. 

“ *Love,’ I said, ‘Talofa.’ 

ax ai. ’ Pola replied, ‘may you slee ?, and 
aus a ded, ‘Be not angry; but the ship’s bis- 
cuits —’ 

“*Are you hungry?’ I asked. ‘Didn’t you have 
your dinner?’ 

‘Oh, yes, eng ! of pea-soupo’ (a general name 
for anything in tins), ‘but you said, in your high- 
chief kindness, that if I ate the two biscuits you 
would give me more to take home.’ 

“ ‘And you ate them?’ 

“He hesitated a perceptible moment, and then 
said, ‘Yes, I ate them.’ He looked so glowing and 
sweet, leaning forward to beg a favor, that I 
suddenly = him to me by his bare brown 
shoulders for akiss. He fell against the hammock 
and two large, round ship’s biscuits slipped from 
under his dava-lava. 

“*© Pola!’ Leried, reproachfully. It cut me to 
the heart that he should lie to me.” 

ndeed, it was a tragic moment; for the child, 
too, ——- he repressed his tears, was evidently 
suffering. But Mrs. Strong’s tact was equal to the 
occasion. She uttered no further reproach, but 
poe wd promised the two biscuits he would 
e n why he had lied for them. 

“*Teuila’ [his name for Mrs. Strong], he cried, 
anxiously, ‘I love you! I would not pain your 
heart for all the world. But they are starving in 
the village. re A father, the chief, divides the food 
so that each child and old person and all shall share 
alike; and to-day there was only green baked 
bananas, two each, and to-night when I return 
there will be again a division of one for each 
member of the village. It seems hard that I 
should come here and eat and eat, and my brother 
and my two little sisters and the good Tuman’ (his 
mother) ‘should have only one banana. So I 
thought I would say to zou. “Behold, I have eaten 
the two biscuits,” and then you would give me two 
more, and that would be enough for one each to 
my brother, who 





my two sisters and Tuman a 
is older than 1.’” 

It was all true. There was famine in the village, 
but the Samoans were too proud to mention it; 
and only through little Pola’s disclosure was it 
discovered and relieved. 


THE WOMEN GOT SEATS. 


HE “street-car manners” of Southern gentle- 
= men do not differ materially from those of 
gentlemen in other parts of the country— 
stress being laid on the word “gentlemen,” of 
course. Nevertheless there is occasionally such 


| @ dearth of those who are entitled to bear that | 


fine old name that those who happen to be present 
feel called upon to work overtime. That was 
apparently the case with the “tall, broad- 
shouldered man, wearing a black slouch hat,” who 


boarded a Chicago street-car near its starting- | 


point. The Tribune tells what followed: 


Before the car started two women got on the 
rear platform. The tall man got up and opened 
the door for them. Then he doffed his hat, bowed 
and said, “Allow me to show you to a seat.” 

He went through the same performance every 
time a woman boarded the car. When all the 
seats were filled, and the next woman got on 


| the car, the man with the black slouch hat was 


on his feet at once. 
There happened to be three women in the party. 
He gave one of them his own seat. The other 
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two he escorted back into the car, and stopped 
before two young men who were buried in their 


‘morning 


rs. 

“Here, ladies,” said their escort, “are a couple 
of ad men who will get up and give you their 
seats.” 

While the rest of the passengers stared and 
smiled, the two men rose and surrendered their 
seats. Thereafter the stranger met every woman 
who got on the car, and secured a seat in 
the same way. Finally only two men were left on 
the seats. 

When the next two women got on board, the 
polite man went through his regular course of 
procedure, but the men made no move toward 
surrendering their seats. The tall man reached 
out two brawny hands, clutched the men by their 
collars, and dragged them through the car to the 
rear platform. Then he returned, saw that the 
waiting women sat down in the vacated seats, and 
delivered a little lecture: 

“This is my first visit to Chicago. an’ Ah reckon 
Ah doan’ know just what yo’ customs are. But 
down where Ah come from we doan’ sit down while 
there are ladies standing, and Ah cain’ get used to 
seeing it. An’ if those persons Ah jes’ took out on 
the platform ain’t satisfied, why, Ah’ll be right 
glad to give them satisfaction.” 
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HELPING EACH OTHER. 


HE circus has not always been considered a 
T desirable adjunct to the church, and it must 
have been a desperate situation which 
tempted a group of Indiana women to seek aid 
in such aquarter. The character of the showman, 
however, seems to have justified the attempt. 


It happened at a time when the famous “Dan” 
Rice was trying to steer his circus through financial 
breakers. e had got as far as Vincennes, and 
there, one day, in a melancholy m as 
standing in front of the tent, — on the 
— of getting out of town at all, and gloomily 
istening to disparaging comments on his band by 
the townsfolk, when he was approached by a party 
of ladies, one of whom said: 

“Colonel Rice, we have always heard of you as 
a very charitable gentleman. Unfortunately our 
church has been damaged, and needs a new roof. 
We thought you might be willing to subscribe 
toward it.” 

The humor of the situation appealed to the old 
showman. Here he was, without a dollar he could 
call his own, asked to contribute to —s e 

ulled a nickel out of his pocket, and said, with 

he utmost a: 

“Ladies, this may sepesr to you a small amount, 
but it represents all the money I possess. How- 
ever, I lieve heartily in the cause you are 
pleading, and I shall not utterly refuse your 
request. I promise you that if this show does any 
business here I will not only contribute toward 
sepehens your church, but 1 will put a new roof 
on it. 

For one reason or another—perhaps the ladies 
might explain it—the two performances that day 
netted so large a sum that the old showman was 
enabled to pay his way to the next town, and the 
church to rejoice in a new roof. 
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ONLY HIS FRIENDS. 


N his last birthday a boy whom the New 
O York Tribune calls Johnny Snow had a 
party. Johnny’s sister had had birthday 
parties, where all the boys and girls conducted 
themselves strictly according to the rules of 
decorum. But Johnny wanted only boys. 


“I don’t want anything stiff and make-believe,” 
he said to his mother. “I just want the crowd I 
play with every oe; 

And the “crowd” it was that awkwardly sur- 
rounded the table in the basement Cp ae 
when eeper Se came, and looked with gloating 
eyes on the bountiful ng of good things. 

Noticing their restraint, and bearing in mind 
Johnny’s wish that there should be nothing “‘stiff,” 
the boy’s mother tactfully withdrew, after noting 
that there was plenty for every one to eat. She 
had searcely reached the floor above before there 
was a terrible commotion below—a sound of 
breaking china and glass, and the jingle of spoons 
and forks and knives. Then there were excited 
exclamations and a scurrying of feet outside the 
basement door, after which all was silent. 

Wonderingly, Johnny’s mother returned to the 
dining-room, where a few minutes before there 
had been twelve hungry boys. The table-cloth and 
dishes were in a nese on the floor. Johnny sat 
beside them, his head buried in his arms. 

“Why, Johnny, dear, where are your friends?” 

Johnny raised his head. Tears were trickling 
down his nose. ‘“They—they swi—swiped all—a 
they was on—on—the table an’—an’ skun!” said 
he, in a fresh burst of tears. 

Realizing that moralities would be cruel in the 
face of such a fone defeat, Johnny’s mother 
led the way to the pan ry without a word. After 
the reserve goodies had been brought out, the 
occasion seemed ripe for a word on the value of 
virtuous associations. Then the maid cleared up 
the battle-field. 
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RAPID TRANSIT. 


“ OLKS hab got to rise up in de middle 
F ob de night to get ahead ob my Pomp,” 
announced Mrs. Johnson to an interested 
friend, as the two women hung out their clothes on 
neighboring lines one Monday morning. “Is you 
heard de way he fix dat trifling mule ob ours 
yesterday, so we could dribe to de sanctuary in 
peace and quietness?” 


“Laws, no, I ain’t heard nuffin!” said the other 
woman, eagerly. “My ole man and me, we nebber 
got home from spending de day wid Susannah till 

ost midnight.” 

“Is dat so?” said Mrs. Johnson, who had been 
alive to this state of affairs, but wished to appear 
ignorant. ‘Well, now, you know how dat mule ob 
ours has most destructed de dashboa’d ob de cart 
ebery time we tried to ride to de conetuory a 

The neighbor nodded, with two clothes-pins 
between her lips. 

“My Pomp,” said Mrs. Johnson, proudly, “has 
ya de contribance ob Mr. Edison or any ob dose 
nventing pussons, and he just turned de seat 
facing round backward, and put dat trifling mule 
in backward, and set a basket ob oats just behind 
de dashboa’d, right in plain sight ob dat mule, and 
he done push us along to de sanctuary faster dan 
Pomp and me ebber ’spected to ride in all our 
days!” 
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THE PROPHET AT HOME. 


a HAT in the world is all that quarreling 
about?” asked one of the patrons of a 
“select boarding-house.” “It’s been 
going on in the room above mine for nearly a! 
hour.” 

“That?” said one of the older boarders. ge | 
that occurs very often—at least once a week. It 
is only the professor of hypnotism trying to per- 
suade his wife to go to the band concert.” 
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here once was a dear little laddie, 
Whom you never have heard of 
before ; 
A very contented wee laddie, 
Whose farm was the sitting-room 
floor. 
His fences of wood were embellished 
With primitive literature ; 
And he moved them with every new 
notion 
A dozen times daily, I’m sure. 


He drove his white hickory-nut sheep 

To and fro from meadow to field ; 

And they throve, though the herbage 
they found there 

Was such as a carpet can yield. 

The farm operations were managed 

By hickory-nut soldiers of brown ; 

And good Zollicoffer commanded 

The forces that marched up and down. 


<a 


At times, when the flocks were so large 
That Zolly was burdened with care, 
He divided the farm and the soldiers, 
And put Sherman in charge of a share. 
He talked and he sang to his flocks, 
And chippered to each little man, 
And they loyally loved him as only 
Good hickory-nut soldiers can. 


AN UNEXPECTED PARADE. | 204 a coat of silky hair. Anna said she felt 


By Julia Darrow Cowles. 


triously in Mrs. Fitkin’s yard. 








yy 


sit so still. 
But the worst of all was when 


papa had promised to take him 


down-town the next afternoon to see the parade. | 


Anna had heard all about the parade, for 
mamma had read to her about it from the news- 
paper, and there were to be soldiers in it, and 
bands of music, and men on horseback all dressed 





p>) NNA had been sick for two weeks, /an entire wagon, there were sea-lions, but Anna 
but now she was able to sit up by could not see them very well, for they could not | 
the window and see the children go | Climb or walk about like the other animals. But 
by on their way to school, and | one raised its head, and Anna was satisfied 


watch the chickens scratch indus- | With that. 


| 


| 


in splendid uniforms, and oh, she did want to see | 


it so much! 

But of course she couldn’t, for the doctor 
would not even let her walk about the house 
yet. It did seem too bad! 

“I’m awful sorry, Anna,” said Tommy, as 
he and papa started off the next day, “but I’ll 
tell you all about it when I get back, just the 
best I can.” 

Papa kissed her good-by and whispered a 
loving little message in her ear, and then they 
were gone. 

Anna tried to be very brave, because she knew 
it would grieve mamma if she was unhappy 
about it, and of course it couldn’t be helped; 
but at the same time she could not help wishing 
that she was well and able to go, too. 

She did not feel at all interested in Mrs. 
Fitkin’s hens, and there wasn’t anything else to 
watch, except a yellow dog that was lying 
stupidly in the middle of the road. 

Anna laid her head against the back of the 
big easy chair and closed her eyes. She was 
thinking about ‘l'ommy and the soldiers and the 
music, when from out in the street she heard a 
strange, shrill laugh. 

She sat up very quickly and looked out. 
there was the strangest procession! 
were three, four, five, six wagons coming up the 


And 


Street, and on each wagon there were two or | 


three cages, although at a distance they simply 
looked like big boxes. 
Anna called mamma excitedly, for in one of 


| after a pause. 
There | 


the cages on the first wagon was a gorgeous | 
red and blue parrot which was talking and laugh- | 


ing by turns, and evidently enjoying the ride 
very much. ‘There were several other cages on 


this wagon, some of which held eagles and others | 


owls, and in one was a small monkey, which now 
and then opened its mouth as widely as possible 
and gave the funniest long, shrill squeal. 

Anna sat up and clapped her hands softly. 
“O mamma,” she said, “how funny !”’ 


The other wagons held larger cages. There | 


were black bears standing on their hind legs, 
holding to the bars at the side of their cages, 
and wolves walking back and forth us if they 


would like to find some way of getting out so_ 
that they might run off to the woods again. | 
There weré foxes, too, and in one cage was a| 
wildcat. It did not look one bit wild, but like | 


an immense big house cat, with beautiful eyes 
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THE LITTLE FARMER. By Lucy 


like hugging it. 
In a big cage with a tank in it, which occupied 





On the last wagon was a large ape which must 


There did not seem to be much | have been teased by the boys and girls, for as 
else to look at, and after a day or | Soon as it caught sight of Anna at the window | 
two she began to tire of having to | it began making faces at her. This was the | “Well,”’ replied Anna, as she leaned back in 


funniest sight of all. | 
She watched the ape until it was out of sight, 


THE NEW 


COMPANION. 
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“‘Where do you suppose they came from, and 
wasn’t it funny that they came to-day, just when 
I was wishing so much to see a parade?’”’ 
Mamma laughed. “Yes, it was funny,’”’ she 
said, answering Anna’s last. question first, “but 
I think I know where they came from. They 
are the animals that have been kept in the park 
during the summer, and now that the weather 
is becoming colder, they are being moved to 
winter quarters. They are to be kept in some 
large barns on a stock-farm outside the city.”’ 


her chair, “I am glad they did go past here; 
and won’t I have something to tell Tommy 


her brother Tommy told her that |@nd then she turned to mamma and asked, ! when he comes home!” 


SISTER. 


By Laura E. Richards. 


**TOOK carefully,” said the kind nurse, turn- 
ing down a corner of the flannel blanket. 
“Don’t touch her, dears, but just look.’’ 

The children stood on tiptoe, and peeped into 
the tiny red face. They were frightened at first, 
the baby was so very small; but Johnny took 
courage in a moment. 

“Hasn’t she got any eyes?” he asked. 
is she like kittens?” 

**Yes, she has eyes, and very bright ones, but 
she is fast asleep now.”’ 

“Look at her little hands!’’ whispered Lily. 
“Aren’t they lovely? Oh, I do wish I could 
give her a hug !”’ 

“Not yet!’ said nurse. “She is too tender to 
be hugged. But mamma sends word that you | 
may give her something—a name. She wants 
you and Johnny to choose the baby’s name, 
only it must not be either Jemima, Keziah, or | 
Keren-Happuch.” 

Then nurse went back into mamma’s room, | 
and left Johnny and Lily staring at each other, 
too proud and happy to speak at first. 

“Let’s sit right down on the floor and think !” | 
said John. So down they sat. 

“I think Claribel is a lovely name,” said Lily, | 
“Don’t you?” | 
“No,” replied Johnny. “It’s too girly!” 

“But baby is a girl.” 

“I don’t care! She needn’t have such a very 
girly name. How do you like Ellen?” 

“O Johnny! Why, everybody’s named Ellen !:| 
We don’t want her to be just like everybody! 
Now Seraphina is not common.” 


“Or 





I should need a mouth 
What do you think of 


“TI should hope not. 
a yard wide to say it. 
Bessie?”’ 

“Oh, Bessie is very well, only—well, I should 
be always thinking of Bessie Jones, and you 
know she isn’t very nice. I’ll tell you what, 
Johnny! Suppose we call her Vesta Geneva, 
after that girl papa told us about yesterday !” 

“Lily, you are a perfect silly! Why, I 
wouldn’t be seen with a sister called that! I 
think Polly is a nice, jolly kind of a name.” 

“Well, I don’t!” 


“Well,” said nurse, coming in again, “what | 


is the name to be, dears? Mamma is anxious to 
know.” 

Two heads hung very low, and two pairs of 
eyes sought the floor and stayed there. “Shall 
I tell you,” the good nurse went on, taking no 
notice, “what I thought would be a very good 
name for baby ?”’ 

“Oh, yes, yes, do tell us, ‘cause we can’t get 
the right one!’’ 

“Well, I thought your mother’s name, Mary, 
would be the very best name in the world. 
What do you think?” 

“Why, of course it would! We never thought 
of that! Oh, thank you, nurse!” cried both 
voices, joyously. ‘“‘Dear nurse! will you tell 


9” 


mamma, please ? 


Nurse nodded and went away smiling, and | 


Lily and John looked sheepishly at each other. 


| “I—TI will play with you, if you like, Johnny, | 
| dear.”” 


“All right, Lil! Come along!” 


—w@y-—— 


WHEN BEDTIME COMES. 
By Margaret E. Sangster. 


When bedtime comes, the stupid child | 
Is cross and tries to run away ; | 

As if the long, long day were not 
Enough for little people’s play. 

When bedtime comes, the clever child 
Gives every one a happy kiss; 

And off to dreamland hurries, lest 
Some flying, merry dream he miss. 
When bedtime comes in our town, 
You cannot find a curly head, 
Or good, or bad, or in between, 

That isn’t safely tucked in bed. 


WORKING TOGETHER. 
By Anna M. Pratt. 


A million little sunbeams 
Can make a pleasant day; 
A million little rain-drops 
Can frighten them away. 
Now if all the little children 
Should sit down and cry together, 
What should we do, what could we do 
In such a spell of weather ? 
The sun might blaze in bluest skies, 
’Twould be a dreary place 
Until we saw a happy smile 
On every little face. 





D. Bailey. 


NUTS TO CRACK, 


1. 
HIDDEN NAMES. 


1. 1 bought tickets for three young lads to 
Nebraska. 

2. Capri vies with the most beautiful islands in 
the world. 

3. In this car no tobacco-smoking is permitted. 

4. Are not our Revolutionary fathers’ swords 
worthy to be prac as sacred relics? 

5. Our good plowman, John Cole, ridged the 
field in long and straight furrows. 

6. Whenever this gentleman meets his friends, 
he calls out, “Hey! How do you do?” 


2. 
CHARADES. 
I. 
My steed and I were weary 
/ith the tedious miles just passed, 
And glad was I to reach my first, 
As he to reach my last. 
On entering the cozy room 
Which long had been my goal, 
I beheld before me on the floor 
My bright and cheerful whole. 
Il. 
With my first we address a member 
Of the light-winged, feathered race; 
To my last we listen with pleasure, 
When played with skill and grace, 
My whole is greatly to injure, 
'o despoil or to deface. 
I1l. 
Not a pan with a joint, but a joint with a pan 
Is my first appertaining to beast or to man. 
My second’s a small leafy space in a wood. 
My whole is quite tiny, and yet people would 
Without it fare badly i must confess. we 
They’d find themselves time and again in distress. 
IV. 
I last my letter yesterday, 
To-day | first her answer; 
She gives a sweet and gracious whole, 
And I’m a happy man, sir. 


3. 
PROGRESSIVE ENIGMAS. 

1. The king’s 1234 had in her 12345678 a 5678 of 
great price. 

2. she is such a 1234567 creature that she will 
always 123 4567 friend. 

3. Every one in the 56789 gave 1234 that he need 
not go to the 123456789. 

4. The 1234567 is made from brass 123 4567. 

5. 1 2345 will 12345 to keep her from burning. 

6. 6789 consider 12345 wheat very 123456789. 

7. I told the poet that 1 23456 would do if he 
were not 123456 to writing it. 

8. 1 23456 will serve us to go 123456. 

9. 12 think 3456 of the 123456 when it gets into the 
flour-barrel. 

10. This 123 wore a 4567 in his 1234567. 


4. 
ADDENDUM. 
A scheme that was new 
Took a letter, and grew; 
Sprouted, took root, | 
Blossomed, bore fruit. 


CONUNDRUMS. 


When has a bad baker the best goods? When 
both are short and crusty. 

Why is a hair restorative like a rigid housewife? 
One preserves the locks, the other locks the pre- 
serves, 

Why are the sy soldiers apparently the 
hepesoat of men? They go away and come home 
in transports. 

What author 
Blackmore. 


would make a good Othello? 


Examination in Music. 


Which note of the scale is the softest? 
(do). 

Which the lightest? Ray (re). 

Which the fullest and deepest? Sea (si). 

Which demands the use of the pedal? Sole (sol). 

Which is in the objective most frequently? Me 
(mi). 

Combine two notes and produce moist earth. 
Mi re (mire). 

Combine two notes and find a parent. Sire (sire). 

What two notes will defray your travelling ex- 
penses? Fa re (fare). 


Dough 











C URRENT- EVENTS 


PRESIDENT McKINLEY’s ASSAILANT, 
Ozolgosz, was indicted for murder in the first 
degree by the grand jufy at Buffalo, September 
16th. Ex-Justices Loran L. Lewis and Robert 
C. Titus of the Supreme Court were assigned to 
defend him. His trial began September 23d, 
before Justice Traman C. White of the Supreme 


Court. The prisoner pleaded guilty, but a plea | 


of not guilty was entered in his behalf. Septem- 
ber 24th the jury found him guilty, and Sep- 
tember 26th he was sentenced to be executed 
during the week beginning October 28th. 


ForEIGN TRIBUTES TO PRESIDENT Mo- 
KinLey.—On September 19th, the day of 
President McK inley’s burial at Canton, memorial 
services were held in Paris, Berlin, St. Peters- 
burg, Constantinople and other Enropean 
capitals. In London, by command of the king, 
a memorial service was held in Westminster 
Abbey, and later one at St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
which was attended by 6000 people. The 
exchanges were closed, business was partially 
suspended, and flags were flying at half-mast. 
In Canada, by proclamation of Lord Minto, 
the governor-general, the day was observed 
as one of national mourning. 

THE PRESIDENT AND His CABINET. 
Almost immediately upon entering on the duties 
of his new office, President Roosevelt requested 
all the members of President McKinley’s Cabi- 
net to continue in office throughout the term for 
which they had been appointed, and they all 
consented to do so. President Roosevelt also 
retained President McKinley’s secretary, Mr. 
Cortelyou; and his first appointments were of 
men who had been selected by President McK in- 
ley for the places designated. By these acts, as 
well as by frank declarations, President Roosevelt 
manifested his intention completely to carry out 
President McKinley’s policy. 

Tue Roya Visir To CaAnAapA.— The 
Duke and Duchess of Cornwall and York 
arrived at Quebec September 15th, and a series 
of official and popular receptions followed, at 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


IF YOU SHOOT a Rifle, Pistol or Shot- 
gan you'll make a Bull’s-Eye by sending 
three 2c. stamps for the new /deal Hand- 
» book, No. 14, 146 pages Free. The latest 
Encyclopedia of Arms, Powders, Shot and 
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| Ideal Mfg. Co., New Haven, Ct., U.S. A. 
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Danger in Soda. 


Serious Results Sometimes Follow its 
Excessive Use. 





pensable in the kitchen and for cooking and 
washing purposes, but it was never intended for 





button. The 


ped on the 





} 
Common soda is all right in its place and indis- 


a medicine, and people who use it as such will | 


some day regret it. 
We refer to the common use of soda to relieve 


heartburn or sour stomach, a habit which thov- | 
sands of people practise almost daily, and one | 


which is fraught with danger; moreover the soda 


| only gives temporary relief, and in the end the 


Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa and other Canadian | 


cities. At the duke’s desire, as an expression 
of sympathy with the bereavement which had 
befallen the people of the U nited States, the cere- 
monies of the earlier days were greatly abridged. 

Tue Sreer Strike, which began July 15th, 
and was extended August 10th to all the mills 
controlled by the U nited States Steel Corporation, 
was settled September 14th, at a conference 
between the officers of the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation and those of the corporations concerned. 
The Amalgamated Association was defeated in 
its attempt to extend the union into non-union 


mills, and lost control, under the agreement, of a | 


number of mills which formerly had been union. 
THE TsAR IN FRANCE.— The tsar and 
tsaritsa arrived at Dunkirk, as the guests of 
the French nation, September 18th. They 
reviewed the French fleet, which was assembied 
there, and later witnessed the military manceu- 
vers on the plain of Bétheny, in which 140,000 
French troops participated. In his speech at the 
luncheon after the review, the tsar referred to 
France as “a friendly and allied nation,” and 
characterized the “intimate union of the two 
great powers” as “‘a precious element of appease- 
ment for the whole of humanity.” President 
Loubet, on the same occasion, declared that 
“The Franco- Russian alliance is pledged to 
settlements inspired by justice and humanity.” 
The meaning of this phrase has occasioned some 
speculation. The tsar left France September 
2ist. No untoward incident marred his visit. 


British ReEvERSEs.— During the week | 


South Africa suffered five reverses, in actions 
which took place in the Transvaal, the Free 
State and Cape Colony. Altogether the British 


ending September 2ist, the British forces _ 


lost 68 officers and men killed, 63 wounded and | 


more than 300 taken prisoners. 


A MopERN “APOSTLE TO THE INDIANS.” 
The Right Rev. Henry Benjamin Whipple, 
oe : Episcopal Bishop of Minnesota 

since 1859, and* affectionately | 
or known as the “Apostle to the | 

\Vack\ 

\— 






Indians” because of his suc- 
cessful efforts for the improve- 
ment of their condition, died 
September 16th, aged 78. He 
was a leader in the movement 
for fair treatment of the Indians, 
and his straight, gaunt figure was familiar on all 
platforms where that cause was represented. 


INTERNATIONAL TRACK ATHLETICS. — 
At the track athletic meeting at Berkeley Oval, 
New York, September 25th, between represent- | 
atives of Harvard and ‘Yale, and of Canibridge 
and Oxford, the American colleges won six of 
the nine events—the 100-yard dash, throwing the 
hammer, the quarter-mile run, both jumps and | 
the hurdle race. Harvard and Yale each won | 
three events; Cambridge won the others. — 





stomach trouble gets worse and worse. 
The soda acts as a mechanical irritant to the 
walls of the stomach and bowels, and cases are 


on record where it accumulated in the intestines, | 


causing death by inflammation or peritonitis. 

Doctor Harlandson recommends as the safest 
and surest cure for sour stomach (acid dyspepsia) 
an excellent preparation, sold by druggists under 
the name of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 
tablets are large 20-grain lozenges, very pleasant 
to taste, and contain the natural acids, peptones 
and digestive elements essential to good digestion, 
and when taken after meals they digest the food 
perfectly and promptly before it has time to 
ferment, sour and poison the blood and nervous 
system. 

Doctor Wuerth states that he invariably uses 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets in all cases of stomach 
derangements, and finds them a certain cure not 
only for sour stomach, but by promptly digesting 
the food they create a healthy appetite, increase 
flesh and strengthen the action of the heart and 
liver. They are not a cathartic, but intended only 
for stomach diseases and weakness, and will be 
found reliable in any stomach trouble except 
cancer of the stomach. All druggists sell Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets at 50 cents per package. 

A little book describing all forms of stomach 
weakness and their cure mailed free by addressing 
the Stuart Company of Marshall, Mich. 





. Avoid Exposure. 


Keep the chest, back and throat warm, and 
there will be little danger of colds, coughs, 
pneumonia, chest or lung troubles. 


FROST KIN Chamois Vests 


for Men and Boys. 


FROST QUEEN $hamels Ncats.for 
(Tailor-Made.) 


Are mate to keep the entire upper portion 
of the pody warm —the throat, chest and 
back. Made = chamois skin, the best cold- 
*ePher hold the heat, and k h 
ey ho e heat, and keep out the cold. 
Woven fabrics do not give security in chang- 
climates. These Vests will keep you 
tl, and help you to enjoy the winter days. 
Your druggist should have Frost Kin and 
Frost Queen. If not, send us price, 3.00, 
and your chest measure, and we will supply 
you, express prepaid. 


*P Paluable tafor Its Care and Culture.” 
Valuable information fog the care of 
ientific rules for exer- 
cise FREE? for your dealer’s name. 
BAUER & BLACK, 290 - 300 25th Street, Chicago. 
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CURED TO STAY CURED 


Our ppnes of professional treatment 

urnishes immediate and complete 
aroxysm and at the same 
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acquired diseased conditions of the blood 
System cures 
uor can dust, pollen, 
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thousand patients treated during last 22 
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Coward 
“Good Sense” Shoe 


FOR CHILDREN. 


Something about which 
every mother who values 
the present comfort or fu- 
ture welfare of her child 
should be intelligent! 
wypeniateyy informed, 

ere were any other 
shoe like it, or it eoala be had 
elsewhere, the importance 
of sending here for ecata- 
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dent. But it means 


“(ood Feet 
for Life!” 


Catalogue includes * Good 
Sense” Shoes for all ages. 
Wear better; cost no more. 

JAMES 8S. COWARD, 
268, 272 Greenwich Street, near Warren Street, New York. 
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THE WONDERFUL ZOBO. 


A REAL NOVELTY for Entertainments and Outings. 

ee is the 4 ye age musical instrument that 
wezh Ke [— y. Absolutely no instructions 
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the front. Made for men, 
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Tuer EQUINOXES AND THE WINDs.—Not- 
withstanding the popular belief in “equinoctial 
storms,” scientific investigations fail to show that 
the passage of the sun across “‘the line,” that is, 
the equator, which constitutes the vernal equinox 
when the sun is coming north and the autumnal 
equinox when it is going south, is accompanied 
by any distinctive atmospheric disturbance. A 
recent study of the periodicity of cyclonic winds 
in England, covering the years from 1874 to 1890 | 
inclusive, shows, however, an apparent relation | 
to the equinoxes. The greatest frequency and | 
force of the winds occur about two weeks before | 
the vernal, or spring, equinox and three weeks | 
after the autumn equinox. 





IMPROVEMENT IN G@LASS-BLOWING.—By | 
employing compressed air,a Dresden manufac- 
turer has lately succeeded in producing glass 
vessels of extraordinary size. Heretofore, it is 
said, concave glass could be blown into vessels 
having a capacity not exceeding about 26 gallons, 
but by the new process glass bath tubs and large 
glass kettles can be blown. 

Trying TO Liqguery HeEtium. — Prof. 
James Dewar said, in a recent lecture to the, 
Royal Society in London, that the hope of being | 
able to liquefy helium depends upon subjecting it | 
to the same process that sueceeds with hydrogen, 
only instead of using liquid air under exhaustion 
as the primary cooling agent, liquid hydrogen | 
itself must be employed. Liquid helium seems | 
to have a temperature of about five degrees above | 
absolute zero. In order to get within one degree | 
of absolute zero, Professor Dewar added, another 
gas must be found as much more volatile than 
helium as helium is than hydrogen. 

Living UNDER WATER WITH AN AIR- 
BreLu.—The remarkable marine beetle, AZpys, | 
believed to be, geologically, one of the most | 
ancient inhabitants of the | 
British Islands, and found 
in both hemispheres, lives | 
under water when the tide 
is in, and on dry land when | 
the tide is out. The air is 
its natural element, and as 
the tide rises tht Apys 
hides under a stone, where 
a little globule of air, im- 
prisoned by its bristly hairs, | 
remains enveloping it until | 
the water recedes again. | 
Experiments have shown 
that if the pys is kept 
artificially immersed for a | 
long time it falls into a condition of apparent | 
death, but revives on being exposed to the sun. | 
It is believed to prey on minute mollusks. | 














THE MANUFACTURE OF BRONZE POWDER. | 
The shining metallic dust that is used to produce 
the effect of gilt and bronze in waill- papers, 
printing, lithography, mirror- and picture-frames, 
fresco painting, and so on, has its principal source 
in the bronze-powder factories at Fiirth, in 
Bavaria, where this industry has been highly 
specialized. The material is ‘‘Dutch metal,” an 
alloy of copper and spelter. The larger the per- 
cemtage of spelter the more yellowish the alloy. | 
Seven principal tints are produced, varying from | 
golden yellow. to bright copper red. The alloy is | 
tirst prepared in the form of leaf metal, which , 
is afterward ground into powder. 





Way SILVER TARNISHES.— Although every 
housekeeper is painfully aware of the tendency 
of silverware to part with its brilliance and 
become tarnished when exposed to ordinary | 
atmospheric influences, many probably do not 
know that the cause of the tarnishfng is the 
action of sulphur in the air. Unless frequently 
cleaned, the surface of silver will become black 
in the course of a few months. The best way 
to keep silver bright, without the necessity of 
cleaning, is said to be to coat the surface with a 
thin solution of collodion varnish diluted with 
spirits of wine. After being applied with a soft 
brush the spirit evaporates, leaving a thin, glossy, 
transparent film on the polished surface. Warm 
water removes the varnish. Tarnished silver 
may be restored by careful rubbing with a soft 

_ Cloth wet with dilute solution of potassium cya- 
nide,—one ounce to a quart of water,—followed 
by rinsing. 








RUBBER FORESTS IN VENEZUELA.—Along 
the river Orinoco the caoutchouc, or rubber, 
trees are scattered about in families, in forests 
composed of many other valuable woods. The 
men engaged in the collection of the raw rubber 
make entrances into the thick forest on thé banks 
of the stream, and then open tracks penetrating 
the leafy wilderness. They find from 100 to 200 
fubber-trees along the course of each of these 
tracks, although the distance seldom exceeds 
two-thirds of a mile. The milk, which is white 
when it. issues from the tree, is coagulated with 
smoke into dark balls, weighing about 44 pounds 
apiece. Recently the planting of rubber-trees 
has become a considerable industry in V enezuela. 





“ Brown’s Bronchial Troches”’ are an old and 
world-renowned remedy for colds, coughs, hoarseness 
and bronchial troubles. Sold only in boxes. (Adv. 








Are You Interested Ona | 
in RIFLE SHOOTING ? 
If so, send for STEVENS RIFLE CONTEST CONDITIONS 


to J. Stevens A and Tool Company, box 38, | 
oveM Chicopee Falls, Mass.’ | 
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« 

THE independent in * | 
man is the man - 

who shaves himself, 

but it’s butchery if your razor 

doesn’t cut well, and it can’t cut 

well without a 


Torrey Strop. 


An ordinary strop sharpens your 
razor a little; you shave with it, 
but you hate to. A Torrey Strop 
puts on a keen edge that makes 
shaving a pleasure. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 

Look in back of catalogue and learn 
how to hone your razor— FREE. 
Send jc. for sample Torrey’s Strop 
Dressing, good for any strop. Where 
dealers havren’t Torrey Strops we sell 
direct by catalogue at same prices. 


J.R. Torrey &Go., Box 12, Worcester, Mass. 




















* education that fits you for | 
any position. To intro- | 
duce this course we offer 
King's ommercial 

rice $1.00) free to new stu- 
dents. Send for Handbook—Free. 


Special Course in Agriculture, 
By Wa. P. Brooks, Ph. D., (Mass. Agricultural 
College), Head of Department. 

Send for book, “Money in Farming,” Free. 

Correspondence School, Springfield, Mass. 
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DOUBTERS 
CAN BE CHANGED BY KNOWLEDGE. | 

If there is any doubt about making brain power 
by the use of certain food, the doubter should 
make the following experiment. 

Helen Frances Huntington, of Gainesville, Ga., | 
says: “Just a word of commendation concerning | 
Grape-Nuts, which I have found to be the most 
wholesome, nourishing and appetizing food that | 
has ever come to my knowledge. 

“IT am not a dyspeptic, but being constantly 
engaged in severe brain-work I found that I did 
not thrive on ordinary diet; even a moderate 
dinner dulled my brain so as to be practically | 
incapable of critical work. I tried meat-juice, 
peptonoids, the two-meal system of light breakfast | 
and no supper, which brought on nervous deple- 
tion and sleeplessness, so I resorted to one and 
another of the various health-foods, which all 
seemed alike tasteless and valueless as a brain 
food, until quite by chance, I had a dish of Grape- 
Nuts food served as a dessert. I liked it so well 
that I began to use it daily, for supper four tea- 
spoonfuls in a saucer of hot milk, eaten before it 
dissolves to mushiness. 

“This point should be remembered, as after a | 
certain time evaporation seems to affect the sweet, 
nutty flavor of the food, as in the case of certain 
fine-flavored fruits. 

“The result in my case was simply astonishing. | 
I had no desire whatever for sweet pastry, meats, | 
or in fact anything else; and my brain was as | 
clear and active at night as on awaking from a 
long, refreshing sleep. 

“The peculiar advantage about Grape-Nuts 
food is that it supplies the nutritive qualities of a 
varied diet without the bad results of heavy eating. 
I cheerfully recommend its use to all brain-work- | 
ers, if not as an exclusive diet, certainly for the 
last meal of the day. I always take it with me 
when travelling, which saves a deal of annoyance 
and discomfort.” 








Add to the 


enjoyment of 
the salad, cheese 








thin, creamy, 
flaky little bis- 
cuit, slightly sav- 
oring of salt. The 
touch that adds com- 
pleteness to the dainty 
meal. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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THE CAREFUL WOMAN 


wrings her clothes with a Horseshoe Brand Wringer because she wants them to last and 
to be wrung well. They wring best and last longest because they are the ov/y Wringers 
having elastic rolls of Pure Rubber, which wring the thick and thin parts equally dry. 
The Patent Improved Guide Board does away with hand-spreading. 
Refuse substitutes having hard composition 
rolls, which ruin the clothes and which crack and break. 
Mirth provoking novelty, ‘‘It’s All in the Rubber,’ free on postal request. 
4 Address Dept. 2, 
THE AMERICAN WRINGER COMPANY, 99 Chambers St., New York. 


and roll bearing our name is guaranteed. 
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It Fits the 
Pocketbook 


of every one, and it 
is really marvel 
lous that so 
fine an instru- 
ment can be 
made for the 
money. Last 
year nearly one 
hundred thousand 


On 


hers 
$3.00 to $7.00. 


Columbia Zithers 


** The Easy to Play’’ 


were sold, every one giving perfect satisfaction. 


The ingenious grouping of the bass chords is a 
vital feature, found only in the Columbia. The 
chords are all made up ready to pluck without 
having to pick out the several strings, enabling the 


playing of accompaniments with little effort. 
Your music dealer should have the Columbia, 

If not, send price to us and we will ship, ex- 
press prepaid. Send for FREE Catalogue. 
The Phonoharp Co., Dept. T, 150 Liverpool 5t., 
East Boston, Mass. 














New Fall Suits 
and Cloaks. 


EVER before have we 
shown such attractive 
suits and cloaks at 

such very low prices. Every 
garment exclusive and made 
especially to order. No danger 
of meeting other ladies wear- 
ing duplicates. We will dress 
you well at moderate cost 
Some suggestions from the 
Fall Catalogue: 
Suits, smart, tailor - made 
suits from Paris Models, 















~ > 


with just the right dasl$ of 


style, $8 up. 
Sitk-lined Suits, lined 
throughout with excellent 
taffeta silk, SIS up. 
New Skirts, the \atest cut, 
newest materials, thorough- 


ly sponged, 
Stylish Costumes 
of Wide Welt Cor- 
duroy, the latest 
material, $17 up. 
Rainy -Day Suits 
and Skirts, un- 
shrinkable, sensible 

garments, of plaid-back or plain materials, 

Suits, $8 up. Skirts, $5 up. 
Long Outer Jackets, in every approved style, 
shape and color, $10 up. 

Jaunty Short Jackets, $7 up. 
We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 
You may order from us with perfect freedom— 
if what you get does not fit and please, send it back, 
and we will refund money. Catalogue and 


Samples now ready, free by return mail. Be sure 
to mention whether you wish samples for suits or 
cloaks, so that we can send you a full line of exactly 


what you desire. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 








AUTOMATIC TOP-SNAP EJECTOR SINGLE GUN 


Best—tnhat’s au. 
IVER JOHNSON 


Automatic Top-Snap 
Ejector Single Gun 


Is all that is claimed for it—THE BEST. 
Made to somes pnowet Spy accurately. Saves 
time, labor and trouble; always pleases the 
sportsman and sells itself as soon as seen. 


-—<-8.50 


Ask your dealer, or sent on receipt of 
price, cash with order. Catalogue free. 


’ 

Iver Johnson's Arms & Cycle Works, 
Fitchburg, Masa., U.S. A. 
Manufacturers of the well-known Iver Johnson 
Bicycles, Guns and Revolvers. 

New York Salesrooms, 9 Chambers Street. 
Established 1871. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. A 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post- 
an Express Money-Order. 


fice Money-Order, or | 
WHEN NEITHER OF | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| after consulting several books, declared to him, 
| with the greatest seriousness, that I could not 
| consent to give him less than three hundred 
francs. 


“He was speechless with astonishment; then he 


seized his medal and was out of the room in a 


flash, leaving me convulsed with laughter. The | 


| next day I heard from the dealers that he had gone 
| from shop to shop, from amateur to numismatist, 
| offering the medal for five hundred francs. Of 
| course everybody laughed at him, and some 
offered him ten sous, or even less. 
| “At last, after some days, the runaway came 
| back to me in a state of abject humility. He had 
| been obliged to consult his wife, he said; but now 
he was very glad to accept my offer, and had 
| brought the medal with him. I counted out the 
| money and he went away, convinced that he was 
dealing witha madman.” 


THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money in a | 


Registered Letter. All postmasters are required | 


to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver te us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
niust be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your naine on our 
books unless your Post-Office address is given. 


| 
Always give the name of the Post-Office to which | 


your peperis sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
tk 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








DANGER TO HEALTH IN SCHOOL. 


ANY people who are scrupulously 
careful of the health of their chil- 
dren in the home are strangely 
indifferent to the conditions 
prevailing in the school. Hygi- 
ene in the public schools is a 
subject that is yearly receiving 
more and more attention, with 
the result that new school 
buildings in the larger towns 
and the cities conform generally 
to sanitary standards, but this 
is not true of many of the old buildings and of 
many schoolhouses in small places. It is the duty 
of all parents to know how far they fall short, and 
why, and what is needed to make them healthy. 
The rules as to eontagious diseases should be 
more strict, or rather more strictly enforced, and 
parents should remember that danger may lurk in 
complaints often considered of slight importance. 
Whooping-cough, for instance, is thought by many 
people to be an unimportant and necessary trouble 
of childhood which it is better to get over and have 








out of the way. They do not know, or they forget, | 


that while whooping-cough is not a dangerous 
disease for older children, it is dangerous and 
often fatal to very young chiidren, and is easily 
carried by the children attending school to the 
babies in the nursery. 

Too much attention cannot be paid to the ques- 
tion of light in the schoolroom. Many children 
are made premature wrecks from unrecognized 
eye-strain, and school visitors may often see small, 
helpless children sitting blinking in the sunlight | 
which streams through a large window in front of | 
them, making frowning efforts through the glare 
to read from a blackboard, and using up in a few 
hours the nerve force of a week. Light should be 
abundant and should come from the left side, so 
that no shadow is thrown on slate or book, as is 
the case when the light comes from behind or from 
the right. 

Another most important matter is the properly | 
constructed desk, which will prevent undue | 
stooping, contortions, or impediment to correct 
breathing. | 

In considering the subject of ventilation, there 
should, of course, be some system in every school 
room by which air can be introduced from outside 
and then allowed to escape without using the 
windows, which cannot always be depended upon 
on account of drafts and storms. These and many 
other points should be insisted upon by parents. | 
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ROUNDABOUT HONESTY. | 


T is an old saying that “There are tricks in all 
| trades,” but a dealer who desires to be honest 
is seldom forced to adopt trickery in order to | 
accomplish his purpose. Something of that kind, | 
however, was the case of one celebrated collector | 
who, on account of the ignorance of the other party | 
to the trade, dared not declare the worth of the 
article he wished to buy. Says Count Tyszkiewicz, | 
in his “Memories of an Old Collector :” 
“One day I found awaiting me in my anteroom a | 
peasant who was in the habit of bringing me any | 
work of art he had dug up. This time he had a/| 
large paste gem cut in ‘intaglio, representing the 
head of Juno. I had never seen such fine paste, 
and if, instead of being glass, it had been stone, no | 
more precious gem would have been known. 

“I asked the price; it was thirty francs. Now 
it was really worth several hundred francs, but I | 
took care not to conclude the bargain without | 
beating the man down. I offered twenty franes, | 
and after much chaffer the peasant handed me 
over my prize. | 

“Thad no intention of deceiving the poor fellow, 
but I had to wait for a propitious moment in which 
to pay him. | 

“A short time after the same man came back 
with a bronze medal of a very common kind, and 
in poor preservation; it was not worth more than 
two or three frances at the outside. I took it to the 
window, examined it through the magnifying-glass | 
with an air of great solemnity, and finally inquired | 
the price. It was the same as that of the paste. | 

“I continued to examine the medal, and then, 


i 
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SURGERY BY STEAM. 


it was a 





and elaborate conveni The 


| practice. 
ton Journal. 


ashore with some guests. 

A man named 
fooling around the boat managed to fall into the 
fire-pit and put his shoulder out of joint. Here 
was a dilemma. The other members of the party 
would not be back for half an hour, and the injured 
man was in great pain. 


rope and tied his patient securely to a post. 


fastened the loose end of it to a pulley of the 
engine. He managed somehow to turn on steam, 
and the pulley began to wind up the rape. 

It drew the arm out tight in beautiful shape, and 
presently the joint snapped back into its socket. 

hen Sabattus jumped around to shut off steam, 
while the pulley kept on winding. 

“How does it go? I don’t know where it is!” 

sped the guide, excitedly. “I can’t stop the 

lamed thing!” And the pulley meanwhile was 
slowly but surely pulling the patient to pieces. 
His cyes were sticking out of their sockets, and he 
screamed and gasped for breath. 

Sabattus danced around like a wild man, not 
knowing what to do, when he happened to spy a 
hatchet lying near, and jumping for that, he cut 
the rope. 

Some years afterward a lot of summer company 
arrived at Greenville. Sabattus was there, too. 
and presently a distinguished-looking man, one ot 
the newcomers, went up to him and said, with a 
meaning smile, ‘‘Aren’t you the man who practises 
surgery by steam?” 

, a admitted that he was “that same 
eller.” 


® © 
HIS FIRST BUSINESS VENTURE. 


An American capitalist, who has made a fortune 
running far into the millions, likes to tell a story 
of his first business venture, and how he saddened 
the local grocer. At this time he was fond of 
frequenting a public salesroom near his home, 
where all sorts of bargains were offered. 

One day I noticed several boxes of soap of a 
certain brand which I had often been sent Yo buy 
at the corner grocery. I thought to myself, “That 
| will go cheap,” so I ran to the grocery and received 
| a promise from the man in charge to buy as much 





| of the soap at a certain figure as I could furnish. | 
| Of eg he never suspected that I could furnish 


= / of it. | 
returned to the salesroom, and when the soap | 


was put up I bid it in, and it was knocked down 
tome. My name was demanded, and when I gave 


it, in a shrill voice, everybody laughed, for | was 


then only eleven years of age. 

Amused as they were at the sale, the bystanders 
were amazed when [ bid in the whole lot of 
twenty-two boxes. I had them carried over to the 
grocery, and received the go agreed upon. The 
aged wore a weary loo! 

tad obtained the soap. He said: 

‘*Well, I guess I could have done that myself.” 
nai tePlied that I guessed he could, too, but he 

radn’t. 


® © 
INCORRECT DIAGNOSIS. 


He posed as a fortune-teller and mind-reader, 
and when he was arrested and taken into a New 
York court for posting handbills on the street, he 
explained his vocation to the presiding judge. 


“And so you are a mind-reader,” said the inter- 
jane of the law. “I wonder if you can read my 
mind.” 


“Oh, yes,” replied the prisoner, oppeney 
believing that a “bluff” would serve his cause 
as well as anything. “You are of a bright and 
cheerful disposition. And I can see by the merry 
— in your mind that you are about to tell me 
fo go home.” 


“Your diagnosis is not correct,” said the judge. | 
“T was merely meditating whether 1 should make 


the fine five dollars or ten dollars, 
call it five dollars this time.” 


I think we will 


* @ 
CHANGED HER MIND. 


The house was “handy to the street-car line” 
and in good repair, there were the proper number 
of closets and the rental was reasonable, but 
before coming to terms the house-hunting matron 
said to the agent: 

“It is only fair for me to tell you that we have 
five boys.” 

“That won’t make any difference, ma’am,” he 
said, with a smile. “You will find big familles of 
boys on both sides of you.” 

“Oh, then I don’t want the house at all!’ she 
exclaimed. ‘I want to find a neighborhood where 
there won’t be any boys but mine!” 

At last accounts she was still hunting. 
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THE RUSTIC WAY. 
A more or less fair cyclist, known to Punch, 
met a farm laborer in an English lane. Said she: 


“Can you direct me to Higham Upley, please?” 
“You've only got to foller yer nose, miss,” said 
“but you'll find it up ‘ill work!” 


he 
There seems to be more than one yoy of saying | 
a 


that a nose is “tip-tilted like the petal of a flower. 


A surgical operation performed under necessity 
by an amateur in the Maine woods was quite as 
remarkable as the operations of city specialists, | 
who are provided with almost perfect implements | 


dislocated shoulder, and the extempore surgeon’s | 
outfit was of a kind hitherto unused in professional 
It is described by a writer in the Lewis- | 


Old Sabattus was not an Indian, as the nickname | 
implies, but a Yankee guide. One autumn he was | 
left on a steamboat at one of the upper landings | 
on Moosehead Lake while the engineer went | 


eservey came aboard, and in | 


The guide was a man of expedients. He gs a | 
1en 
he tied another rope around the man’s wrist and | 


when he heard how I | 





| White teeth. “Brown’s Camphorated Sap 
| Dentifrice”’ whitens and preserves the teeth. [ Adv. 


STAMPS. 100 different genuine Labuan, 
s Borneo, China, Zambesia, etc., 
with album, only 10c. 1000 tine mixed, 20c, 
1000 hinges, 8c. I buy old stamps and collec- 
tions. Agents wanted, ° 1 List free. 

C. A. STEGMAN, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
7 Whole Lllustrated. Thousands of interesting 
he ‘ views in all cities and countries, for Stere- 
opiicon exhibitions. Paying business for 
men with little —— Particulars and 
260- et. ic Lantern book free. 
McALLISTE . Op . 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 


JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., 


©, BOSTON, MASS. 
o, Makers and Importers of every 
% Instrument that’s Musical. 
¢ 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


tee Flat-Ended Teeth 


With circular biting edges, 

that smooth out wrinkles, 
remove dust caps, cleanse 
the skin in the bath, open 
the pores, and give new 
life to the whole body. 


Bailey’s 
Rubber 
Brushes 


Are all made this 
way. It’s the 
right way. Mil- 
lions in use. 
Bailey’s name on every brush. Accept no others. 
Beware of imitations. (Agents wanted.) 
Found at All Dealers, or sent on Receipt of Price. 































|| Bailey’s Rubber Complexion Brush - 8.50 
Bailey’s Complexion Soap . . . . 10 
Bailey’s Bath and Shampoo Brush ._ . -75 
|| Bailey’s Rubber Bath and Flesh Brush . 1.50 
Bailey’s Rubber Toilet Brush (large e -50 
Bailey’s Rubber Toilet Brush (small) . +25 
Bailey’s Rubber Glove Cleaner .. +10 





Catalogue, Free, of Everything in Rubber ‘Goods. 
C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boyiston Street, Boston, Mass. 














To Protect 
Your Valuables 


from fire, water, sneak- 
thieves and_ intruders. 
You have deeds. abstracts, 
insurance policies, con- 
tracts, a will, jewelty, sil- 
verware that lie around 
your home or office in a 
drawer or perhaps a tin 
box. Are they not worth 
proper and better protec- 
tion? 


Meilink’s Fire 
and Water-Proof 


Vault 


is teed to be the only 
fire- and water-proof vault 
on the market. The best 
material and construction 

handsomely finished. 


baer 








Inside size 1 

paid east of Mississipp 
| price of $8.00 (your name burnished in gold for 50 Cents 
| extra), your pooney back if it is not the best you have 
| ever seen. Descriptive booklet FREE. 

Reliable Local Representatives Wanted. 
THE MEILINK MFG. COMPANY, 
Specialty Mfrs., 1021 Jackson Street, Toledo, Ohio. 


Eo x SX Weight 80 lbs. Sent freight | 
River for the remarkably low | 
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E show our new Sack Suit, 

clothes any man may be proud 
of. You won’t find better at any 
price; nor as good at less than 
‘double. They are for sale every- 
where; if you don’t find them 
Our Style Book 
“H” of correct dress, handsomely 


easily, write us. 


illustrated, with prices, sent free. 


HART-:SCHAFFNER 
&— MARX 
CHICAGO & NEW YORK 
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in their first 





|by. They are best, however, 
simplicity. 

Foony Gerrish’s wig-making business was 
fairly flourishing, but as his customers always 
paid cash down, he had no difficulty in keeping 
his accounts in his head. Indeed, he would have 

|found it hard to keep them otherwise, for he 
It was a three-story brick house on a city | could neither read nor write. 
street. The original owner built it for his | got the idea that this primitive method was 








“ HAUNTED.” 


own use and built it substantially, and the undignified, and forthwith purchased a huge | 


man who purchased it from him made no} ledger, in which his apprentice was instructed 
changes that were not in the nature of im- | that all transactions must be duly entered. 
provement. But although the house made a soon a customer came in, purchased a wig, and 
brave show amongst its neighbors, Milliken, | offered to pay for it. Foony waved the money 
the new owner, said he almost hated the sight of | aside with a superb air—‘not then,” “no hurry,” 
it. It had cost him ten thousand dollars, and | “any time would do,” he declared. The man 
taxes and insurance changes were eating it up, for | departed, and the apprentice took up his pen to 
nobody could be induced to live in it. And that | enter the charge. 
was entirely the fault of the ghost. “What name, sir?’”’ he inquired. 

Mr. Milliken is an honest man, and when his| For a moment Foony Gerrish looked blank and 
friend Peters wanted to look at the house he told | scratched his head ; then he said, briskly: 


the prospective tenant that people declared the | “Nevermind. Put it down ‘One wig toa man 
, that looked like an Amesbury man.’ ’’ 


place was “haunted,” But Peters was rather 

pleased with the idea of entertaining a specter—| Poor Foony’s illiteracy was a cross to him, 

as all old and aristocratic families are said to do, | but he would not admit its existence. He used 

—and none of the other Peterses being nervous to hang about at the old Wolfe Tavern to hear 

people, he blithely hastened to inspect the place. | the news, and it was a standing jest to the other 
frequenters to observe him pick up the news- 


It suited him as well as if it had been built for 
him. Mrs. Peters proclaimed the house a work of | Paper and pretend to read it, holding it haphazard 


genius because there were so many closets; the | right side up or upside down. Once when he | 


younger Peterses begged the chance to escape their | had it upside down,—of course reversing the 
cramped quarters in a “family hotel’’ and the pictures, which were then limited to small cuts 
thraldom of its janitor. So Peters leased the house | of vessels heading the shipping news or serving 
—ata very low rate, because of the ghost—and | as advertisements of imported merchandise,— 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


But one day he | 


Very | 
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Institute and Train- 


. Telegraph 
| ing School. STAMMERERS 41 Tremont St., Boston. | LEARN Wiitenscena 
BYERY MUSCLE DEVELOPED. Best_sys- | 
| tem. Book 2% cents. L. C. DOLE, Concord, N. H. | 
One Hundred Young Men are wanted at the Albany Business | 
| College to learn Tele- 
|} graphy and Short- 
| hand in preparation 


| BOSTON . 


Tele 


Course Free, 


rypewriting 
graph . Chatham, N. } 




















positions 
|in business which 
may be secured by 
them. For particulars address Carnell & Hoit, Albany, N. Y. 


MY SITUATION 


With C. W. H. MOULTON CO. was obtained for me by 
Burdett College of Actual Business and Shorthand. 
Miss F. Campbell, Chelsea, Mass. Write to Bur- | 
dett College, 644 Washington St., Boston, for Journal. | 


























>" FRESHEN CARPETS 


AND MAKE THEM 


MOTH PROOF 


Theres nothing better than 













It is all that its trade-mark name, “ Ideal,’”’ 
implies for sleep and rest. Order one of your 
dealer for trial. Look for brass name-plate, 
** Ideal,” on bed. Take no substitute. 

Write for free booklet, ““ Wide-Awake 

Facts About Sleep.” 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO., 10 Broad St., UTICA, N.Y. | 



























tute A Weak Solution 
of Sulpho-Napthol rubbed over carpets 
N h ex h and rugs with a cloth will revive their 
O ot er range eats colors, and at the same time rid them 
| . of buffalo-bugsand moths. This same 
o | treatment applied to upholstered fur- 
all of five sides of the | niture will accomplish similar resulta, 

one | In Trade-Mark Packages. 

Oven I he At Drug, Grocery and General Stores. 
FREE BOOK, le ; 
. telling of the many uses Send 1%. 


for Tria 





for Sulpho- Nagy 


»thol 
sent on request. . . . Bottle. 














became a hero to all the neighborhood. 

**Manifestations” began promptly. They took 
the form of noises, which were loudest on wash- | 
day, a time when it would seem that any 
level-headed ghost should temporarily vanish. 
Peters’s first conclusion was that it must be a 
Chinese ghost, a former laundryman. 

Not to be misled by appearances, however, 
Peters took a week from the office and spent a 
good deal of it in making investigations. When 
the shrieks and groans and gurgles and thumps 
seemed loudest,—and this was generally at night, 
when the street was quiet,—he would arise and 
wander in abbreviated raiment from the third 
floor to the basement, pausing frequently to look 
and listen at suspicious spots. In the course 
of these midnight rambles he saw no ghost, but 
he found a good many places where repairs 
were needed. During most of the second week, 
therefore, the house was in the hands of the 
mechanics. 

An electrician came and put the bells in order. 
A carpenter hung the back gate and straightened 
a stair-post. A roofer effected certain alterations 
which he thought worth a day’s wages. A 
plumber labored more or less for three days, 
having up most of the flooring in three rooms, 
and patching or renewing fourteen places in the 
pipes. ‘Then the worthy mechanics rested from | 
their labors—and so did Peters and his wife. } 

A day or two later Milliken, the landlord, 
dropped in. He did not dare to ask a question, 
but he looked one. 

“Yes,” said Peters, “we were haunted all last 
week.” 

Milliken shook his head and sighed. 

“Electrician, carpenter, roofer and plumber,” 
Peters went on, checking them off on his fingers. | 
“The plumber was the worst. If he’d haunted | 
us another day, I’d be in the police station now, 
charged with aggravated assault.” 

“But the ”? Milliken suggested, timidly. | 

“The ghost? Oh, the ghost has gone away. | 
I suspect he didn’t like the plumber. You 
see, the ghost couldn’t groan any more, after the 
plumber had shifted the hot-water pipes. 

“It was the roofer, though, who deprived the 
ghost of the power to shriek. Somebody—prob- 
ably a tenant you expelled for not paying his 








ren —had notched a long strip of tin and fastened | qa: 


it in the air-shaft that runs from the ceiling of 
the bath-room to the reof of the house. It must 
have been a yery convenient place for the ghost 
to scream, though, especially when the wind was 
right. When the roofer ripped out the tin, I 
fancy the ghost felt very much aggrieved. At 
any rate, he has never screamed since. 
‘Sometimes we’re reminded of the ghost when 
we go into the front basement, but if you’ll move 
one of the furnace pipes, or notify my neighbor 
to move his work-bench away from the cellar 
wall, the ghost will be nothing but a memory. 
He’s as harmless a ghost now as there is in the 
United States. The Psychical Research Society 
would fairly hoot at him. 
“And by the way, Milliken,’’ Peters added, | 
“I understand the terms of my lease, of course, 
but considering that the experts I employed last 
week have laid the ghost, I think you ought to 
pay the bills for those repairs.’’ 
And Milliken joyfully did. 
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FOONY GERRISH, WIG-MAKER. 


What old town does not preserve, side. by side 
with stories of its sons who have risen to emi- 
nence, cherished anecdotes of its oddities and 
simpletons? In Newburyport there once lived 
an old-time wig-maker, by name Foony Gerrish, 
of whom two anecdotes have survived. Indeed, 
Newburyporters still occasionally encounter them 
making the rounds of the press in strange dis- 
guise and with impossible exaggerations, for, as 
in the case of many other stories originally true, 
the perversive “funny’’ man has not passed them 


& 








| are followed b 


| some one politely inquired of him, “What is the 
news, Mr. Gerrish?” 

“Terrible gales,” replied the old man, promptly. 
“Terrible, terrible—ships all bottom upward !’”’ 
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MARKETING IN PORTO RICO. 
The market is the center of life in all Porto 


Rican towns, and judging by the description | 


given by the author of “Porto Rico and the West 
Indies,” life there must be both varied and 
entertaining. 


As the buyers increase, the conversation rolls | 
out until finally it becomes a perfect tumult. | 


Everybody seems to be talking to everybody else, 

and for the moment the visitor’s mind leaps from 

the plaza to the Stock Exchange in Wall Street 

on a busy morning. 
h. The 


bot. se who have wish to sell at the highest 


price, and those who have not wish to buy at the 
“ 


west price, . é 
Excitement brings out queer mixtures of abuse 
and courtésy. Such expressions as “‘the illustrious 


thief,” “noble pig,’’ ‘‘extraordinary miser,”’ 
“black Jew,’ ‘‘heathen Moor,” “atrocious 
” “ 


negro,” “commercial hog, unspeakable don- 
key,” “ineffable cow” and other phrases fill the 


| air. 
The funniest part of it all comes when the) 


buyer and the seller begin to quarrel over the 
amount necessary for a family. They have 
agreed upon the unitary price, but the buyer 
insists that his or her family can live upon one 
pound, while the seller declares that the family 
must take two pounds or die; or else, when the 


opposite kind of a bargain is struck, the peasant | 


is certain that a 
of three, and wi 
housewife or servant vows with tears that each 
member of the family can eat two pounds and 
then feel hungry and want more. ‘This style of 
bargaining, based upon the size of the family and 
the dimension of appetites, is a novelty to sight- 
seers from America. 


Rt will be enough for a family 


‘The market closes at eleven, and toward the | 


last the -character of the customers changes 
—- In the early morning and up to nine 
o’clock the buyers are evidently people who have 
money and are willing to pay fair nay oe They 

a second class, who have little 
money, and who want to buy the inferior and 
cheaper articles left by early comers. 

This second class gives way in turn to the very 
poor, and even to ars who expect to get 
something for a few cents, or to receive as a 
charity from the good-natured farmers enough of 
the unsold produce to keep them alive for another 

ay. 


QUEER CUSTOMS OF ISLANDERS. 


The Prince of Wales Island is situated just off 
the coast of Queensland in the north of Australia. 
It is inhabited mainly by a semisavage tribe of 
natives, who visit the mainland to trade. Arthur 
Bicknell, who spent some time exploring Aus- 
tralia, thus describes them : 

Their canoes are very primitive affairs, being 
merely hollow trees with outriggers on either 
side, to which are attached pieces of wood of 
the same length as the canoe; these outriggers 
prevent the boat from capsizing. 


l 
Sulpho-Napthol Co., Haymarket 8q.. Boston. 
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The same spirit underlies | 


in fact, support five, while the | 






















| 
“Home Winthrop” | 
| 


bakes as well in any 
part of the Oven late 
in the afternoon with 
an old fire as other 
ranges do in the morn-| 
ing with a new fire. 


WATERPROOF and 
WINDPROOF., there's 
Nothing Better than 









. A postal brings sample and 
name of nearest dealer. 3 


F. W. BIRD & SON, East Walpole, Mass. Ch 





icago, lil. 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., Taunton, Mass. 


Tonial Spirits 
Olonial Spirus 
: TRADE MARA 
Is a pure refined spirit for domestic use, sweet- 
smelling and clear as crystal. 
It is the ideal fuel for spirit lamps, chafing 
dishes, tea and coffee urns, etc. 
It cleans and imparts a fresh luster to cut glass. 


It is a refreshing luxury for the bath and for 
massage purposes. It is put up for the convenience 
of the housekeeper in neatly labeled bottles. 


Send 20 cents for quarter-pint bottle and full particulars. 
c= Ae 


~ ~~f\ BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, DETROIT. 
‘— 
























SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., BOSTON, NEW ENGLAND DISTRIBUTORS, 
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It was Longfellow who said: “Others judge 

) us by what we have already done.” That’s it 

exactly. It’s the only safe basis for a correct 
exegesis so to speak. 


are so phenomenally popu- 

lar because they are judged 

not by what we say, but by 

what they have accomplished. Thereis no 
accidert about it. Nothing just happens. 


™ Magee Heaters 


are preferred before all others because they best 
warm homesand atless expense than allothers. 
That’s the logical result of logical construction. 
Ask those who have used the Magee and you'll 
know. Illustrated circular free, 
Macks Furnace Co., Makers of Magee Heaters and 
Ranges, 32-38 Union Strect, Boston. 
. “Highest Award Gold Medal, Paris Exposition.” 
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The people have a fashion of cutting themselves 
across the chest, arms and legs, and rubbing in 
some kind of herb. This leaves bands or ridges | 
of flesh when the wound heals. This curious 
fashion of corrugating the flesh and disfiguring 
nature is very peculiar; the natives of New| 
Zealand and Japan make an art of tattooing and | 
carry it to great perfection, but these people 
merely disfigure themselves, and have no idea of | 
art. 
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One man, who was pointed out to me, was the 
king of Prince of Wales Island; he looked very | 
much like the other natives, but was somewhat | 
better fed, and had a large tin badge hung around | 
his neck. As a rule, these natives are tall and | 
thin, “co yple,”’ I used to call them. 

The only thing they are proficient in is spear- 
throwing; they will select a tree one hundred 
and fifty or two hundred yards off, and will hit 
it nearly every time. ‘The sj is thrown from 
a notched stick, on which it is for a moment | 
balanced. 

The only ornaments I saw on these people 
were necklaces made of short pieces of bamboo, 
each about an inch in length; these are strung 
together, and are worn both by the men and the 
women. 
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SAVE THE MIDDLEMEN’S PROFIT. 


HIS you may do in the purchase of a New Com- 

panion Sewing Machine through our system 
of shipping direct from the factory to the home. This 
system has revolutionized the sewing machine busi 
ness. It enables us to sell a modern, high-grade 
and warranted machine at a price which saves the 
purchaser a large sum. 

The New Companion is recognized as one of the 
leading and most popular Sewing Machines. It is 
fitted with latest Ball Bearings, Twin Spool 
Holder, Self-Threading Shuttle, Automatic 
Bobbin Winder, Self-Setting Needle, Tension 
Liberator, Thread Cutter, Double Feed, and 
Polished Quartered Oak Tables and full Equip- 
ment of Attachments and Accessories. 

Each machine shipned ready for use, with safe de- 
livery guaranteed. We allow thirty days’ trial, also 
give a Binding Warranty good for ten years 
from date of purchase. 


WE OFFER THREE STYLES: 
Style 1. 5 Drawers, $19.00. Style 2. Drop Head, 7 Drawers, $21.75. 
Style 3. Full Parlor Cabinet, $24.75. 

Delivered Free at any freight office in New England. If you would know more about this superb 
Sewing Machine send for a Descriptive Booklet and Samplés of Work. 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
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This “Orack-Ghet” Rifle 2 p= ait 
FREE! Siam “leek 


al 
LINCOLN, SEYMS & COMPANY. It sells for $4.00. 


Gentlemen: I received your premium, the 
“ Crack-Shot” Rifle, and am MUCH PLEASED | We Give It Away for 
WITH IT. Thanking you for same, Coupons saved from cans of 


Yours truly, Toast seven or eight slices of white bread, place in a deep 


dish, adding b f an Cc with hot w: 
64 EE ee Union Club to tele Ser ae “ase bread right po athe ‘Add 
————— even teaspoonful of 
HE ‘*‘CRACK-SHOT ”’ is one of the io ff B il’ & I d 
i Weighs Oo e e e % p I ce 


very best small-bore rifles. 









Dear Madam: 
Have you tried the 
latest swell dish, a relish 
for the gods? Here it is: 





an even or ye og of salt and four 


























but 4 lbs. Shoots .22 short cartridges. SOLD BY LEADING . slices of salt pork, fried to a crisp and 
1 Has an automatic safety catch and can- GROCERS. Season j n g an A, ry ih = -. Pain 
not be discharged by accident. .... Save the Coupons 5 oven and bake. 
, A Splendid Rifl for Premiums. Don’t forget that Bell’s delicately flavors dressings for chicken, turkey, 
plendi Inne. ; meat, fish, game, oyster patties, lamb croquettes, escalloped oysters, etc. 
A Popular Premium. = 0 yn Agee - Get Bell’s at grocers or markets; if cannot, send six 2-ct. stamps for 12-ct. can, sent post-paid. 
i THE WILLIAM G. BELL COMPANY, 48-52 C cial St., Boston, Mass. 
LINCOLN, SEYMS 6 CO., Hartford, Conn. 














she Truth About Jellies. 


Fully one-half the Tumbler Jellies sold in the stores are ‘‘ Com- 
pound.’’ This means that they are not made from the Fresh Fruit 
whose name they bear, but from apple pulp, glucose and other 
substitutes, colored with aniline dyes, and flavored chemically to 
imitate the genuine fresh fruits. Many of these adulterated Jellies 
in glass show by analysis traces of poisonous acids, colors, etc., and 
while the quantity contained therein is not sufficient to kill you, 
simply because you do not get enough at once, yet it is extremely 
detrimental to health. 

The Massachusetts State law requires all compound jellies to be 

4 marked ** Compound, *» but the law is evaded by cleverly worded labels, on which 
‘ iy the word Pure is entirely left out and people thus deceived. You can easily avoid 
} . these dangerous goods by buying 


Knights’ Pere Fruit Jellies, 
Jams, Preserves, Etc. 


By so doing you obtain absolute purity — fresh selected fruits and granulated sugar, 
’ nothing else. Housekeepers are cautioned to see that ‘‘ Knights’ ’’ and “‘ Pure’’ are 
on the label of each tumbler and jar. ; 
Your Dealer Can Supply You and Will 
if You INSIST ON PURE GOODS. 


A. A. KNIGHTS & SON CORP., 87-89 Commercial St., Boston. 

















SOLD IN 
SPRINKLING TOP 
BOTTLES. } 


gives a beautiful tint and 
restores the color to linens, 


laces and goods that are i 


worn and faded, 
Be sure that you gett SAW YER’S. 
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HY trifle with impure flavoring ex- 
W tracts or any other impure food? Life and health 
are uncertain enough at the best; why endanger 
either by taking into your system ingredients positively 
poisonous, or at least such as upset the system and disarrange 
Nature’s whole plan for your health and happiness? 


What you are physically depends upon what you eat! 


Do you know that many flavoring extracts on the market are 
nothing but chemicals and water? Many so-called Vanillas 
haven’t a bit of Vanilla in them. They are unsatisfactory as 
flavoring and positively injurious to health. 


Baker’s Vanilla 


is pure Vanilla, and pure Vanilla is healthful. We use 
only genuine Mexican Vanilla Beans. 


All Baker’s Extracts are pure fruit bottled up. In full measure 
bottles, too, ne paneled sides. Use but half as much as of other kinds, 


BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. 
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Best in quality —largest in quantity —applied 
with a cloth—makes no dust—does its work 
quickly, easily and effectively. 


MADE BY PROPRIETORS OF “RISING SUN STOVE POLISH.” 
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THE GREAT WASHER 
AND CLEANER. @ @ @ 
For Laundry purposes, also 


for Washing Dishes, Pots, Pans, 
Woodwork, Windows, etc. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
















Each 10-Cent Package contains a 


PRESENT. 


We give Premiums for SAPONE Wrappers. 
Send for Premium List, Free. 


THOS. HERSOM & CO., Sole Manufrs., 
New Bedford, Mass. 





Our PACKAGE S are the LARGE NY I 
CRISP, DAINTY and DELICIOUS at our bakery. Protected during their 


brief stay at your dealer’s by our special air- and damp-proof package, 
they are CRISP, DAINTY and DELICIOUS when they reach your door. 


Fifty Different Packages 


Bakeries, Chelsea, Mass. Boston Office, 116 Commercial Street. 
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